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OUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 
HOW TO REACH IT. 


Take Third or Fourth Avenue sur 
face cars; Third Avenue Elevated to 
Ninth Street station; Eighth Street 


Cross-Town Line, or Broadway stages. 





THE OUTLOOK. 


The Anti-Chinese bill has passed the House of 
Representatives by a majority of 2(11 to 37, whence 
it goes to the Senate, which, according to the 
present appearances, will be likely to pass it with 
only one important alteration. The bill limits the 
suspension to ten years, and omits the provisions re- 
quiring Chinese travelers to take out passports. In 
other respects the bill is as un-American as that 
which the President vetoed, and it was passed by 
methods quite worthy, of its character; for the 
majority suspended the rules, and refused the 
minority an opportunity to make even a single 
speech against the measure. The Senate Com- 
mittee have agreed to recommend that the clause 
prohibiting the naturalization of Chinamen be 
stricken out. It is difficult to conceive anything 
more absurd than to forbid Chinamen to come to 
this country because they do not remain here, and 
at the same time to forbid them from remaining 
here by prohibiting their naturalization. And this 
objection, that the Chinese in America remain aliens, 
appears to be the only objection which has fact to 
sustain it. General Butler, in a letter favoring the 
exclusion of Chinese because they send their money 
home and return home themselves, bears the follow- 
ing testimony to their thrift, honesty and intelligence; 
a testimony which certainly cannot be depreciated 
on the ground of the witness’s partiality to 
the Chinaman : 

Two years since I went to the Pacific Coast, and one of my 
errands was to examine for myself the cendition of the 
Chinese, and whether it was desirable that they should or 
should not come here. After careful investigation I found 
that Chinamen were among the very best laboring men on 
the coast in all branches of industry, whether manufactur- 
ing, mining, domestic or agricultural; that to a remarkable 
degree, as a whole, they were honest, and in their vocations 
exceedingly intelligent; that they were temperate and as a 
rule peaceful, and that they were not underbidding labor so 
soon as they found what their labor was worth. I also found 
that they were very thrifty, economical in their habits and 
cleanly in their persons as a rule, and because of these 
traits were rapidly absorbing the employments in all labor- 
ing and mechanieal work. 





The House of Representatives have refused to set 
a day for the consideration of the bill to authorize 
the national banks to renew their charters; we are 
glad to see, however, that this refusal was in spite of 
a large majority, not, unfortunately, the two-thirds 
necessary for the success of the motion. The char- 
ters of nearly four hundred banks will expire before 
the end of next February, who have outstanding 
some $68,000,000 of notes ‘and bave loaned nearly 
$150,000,000 to business men in various parts of the 
country. Unless Congress makes some provision 
for the renewal of their charters these notes and 
loans must be called in. The inconvenience and 
distress to individuals must inevitably be great ; 
we shall be fortunate if absolute national dis- 
aster does not ensue, That Congress should, 
after due deliberation, refuse to legislate for the re- 
newal of these charters, and should decide upon 
some other means of providing the country with the 
necessary currency, would not necessarily argue its 
incompetence ; but the refusal to fix a time for the 
consideration of the question what provision shall be 
made is an extraordinary act of stupidity, even for 
@ partisan minority7in an American House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





We have received a petition to Congress, recom- 
mended by educational superintendents and princi- 
pals from a large number of States and indorsed by 
the representatives of some of the principal organiza- 
tions working among the freedmen of the South, 
urging Congress to take prompt and efficient meas- 
ures to aid in public education by national appropri- 
ations, to be ‘‘ distributed to the common schools of 
the States and Territories on the basis of illiteracy, in 
such manner as shall not supersede nor interfere 
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with but rather stimulate their efforts, and under 
such guarantees as shall secure its application to this 
object with equal justice to all classes of citizens.” 
Copies of this petition can be obtained by addressing 
C. C. Painter, Box 33, Washington, D.C. It appears 
from the statistics which accompany these papers 
that nearly or quite one-third of the population of 
Alabama, North Carolina, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, over ten years 
of age, cannot write. The means of these States are 
not adequate for the exigency. Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature for nations as for individuals, 
and the nation has a right to guard itself against 
the dangers from this illiteracy by such appropria- 
tions as are necessary for the purpose. The Chris- 
tian Union heartily seconds this petition. 


The verdict of one hundred thousand dollars dam- 
ages against John G. Thompson for wrongful im- 
prisonment of Hallet Kilbourn will strike the aver- 
age reader as excessive ; at least, there are very few 
men who would not be willing to spend forty-five 
days in retirement for a fee of one hundred thousand 
dollars. The circumstances of the case, however, 
were peculiar. The House of Representatives, in 
investigating the transactions of Shepherd and the 
Washington Ring, called before them Mr. Kilbourn, 
who was a dealer in real estate, and demanded that 
he produce his private account-books, in which they 
hoped to find evidences of corruption on the part of 
the Washington officials. Mr. Kilbourn refused ; 
the House imprisoned him for contempt; and the 
Supreme Court released him on habeas corpus. It 
is for this false imprisonment that Mr. Kilbourn 
brought his suit against the Sergeant-at-Arms, The 
damages, unless the verdict should be set aside, will 
have to be paid, of course, by the United States 
Government, though the suit is brought of necessity 
in form against the agent of the Government only. 
The damages may be excessive; but they indicate 
a determination of the jury, which reflects the senti- 
ment of the American people generally, that the 
House of Representatives shall not exercise despotic 
power in making a general inquisition into the pri- 
vate books and papers of individual citizens and im- 
prisoning them without trial. The greatest danger 
of democracy has always been that of the despotism 
of majorities ; this despotism is incarnated in the 
imerican Republic in the House of Representatives, 
If the House is taught by this verdict that it is not 
a Court, and that it cannot exercise the functions of 
a grand and petit jury, the lesson will be cheaply 
learned at the price. 


Not much hope can be derived from any action of 
the present New York State Legislature respecting 
the control of railroad corporations in this State. 
The bill for a railroad commission, somewhat analo- 
gous to that in successful operation in Great Britain, 
passed the Senate, providing for the appointment of 
commissioners by the Government. The Assembly 
has altered, we cannot say amended, the bill by pro- 
viding that the commissioners shall be elected by 
direct vote of the people. This means that the com- 
missioners shall be party politicians, nominated by 
party conventions, and put into their place for the 
sake of party advantage. There is some chance that 
a Governor might nominate a non-partisan commis- 
sion; there is no chance that party conventions 
would do so. The experiment of a commission 
elected direct by vote of the people has been tried in 
California, and the result was that the railroad se- 
cured the nomination of its own creatures by both 
the great parties, and the only effect of the commis- 
sion has been to make the control of the State by the 
Pacific Railroad greater than it was before. The 
action of any State in this matter is, however, of no 
very great consequence, The only commission which 
can exercise adequate control over the railroad cor- 
porations is one deriving its authority from and an- 
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swerable directly to the Nation in its collective ca- | Southern France. One bold prophet, indeed, de- 


pacity. 





clares that Italy will become as cold as Norway. 
Sahara has been the furnace whose heated currents 


| 
The respite granted by the English Government | of air have not only warmed Southern Europe, but, 
| striking upon the snow-clad summits of the Alps, 


in the case of Dr. Lamson can ouly be regarded in 
the light of an act of internatioual courtesy toward | 
the United States, which had officially requested the 


delay of the execution of the sentence in order that | 


the question of Dr. Lamson’s sanity might be offici- 
ally presented to the Home Seeretary for his cousid- 
eration. The murder of which Dr. Lamson was 


have taken up the moisture and supplied the Euro- 
pean continent with rainfall. Turning Sahara into 
alake, if the enterprise succeeds, will deprive Europe 


| of its hot-air furnace and may possibly materially 


accused was of the most frightful kind, the killing | 
of a younger brother-in-law by poison, coupled with | 


the suspicion that another brother-in-law had been 
previously killed, and this simply for the sake of 
getting a small sum of money which on the death 
of the two boys would come to Dr. Lamson’s wife. 
On the trial no question of the prisoner’s sanity was 
raised. Acqnittal was claimed on the ground that 
the circumstantial “evidence did not prove the pris- 
oner’s guilt, but the evidence was so clear that the 
jury rendered the verdict after only a very brief de- 
liberation, and the verdjct was ratified by almost 
universal public opinion. The case is peculiarly 
sad becanse Dr. Lamson comes of good family, his 
father being a clergyman of excellent character, 
The father, in his appeal to the public, assures them 
that he urged the plea of insanity upon his son’s 
counsel, and that it was not presented because, in 
the counsel’s judgment, the defense could be main- 
tained on other grounds. This statement, however, 
has a double aspect ; for it indicates that in the 
judgment of his counsel the plea of insanity could 
not be successfully maintained. In so far as the 
affidavits in the case have come before the public, 
they afford very little ground for an opinion that Dr. 
Lamson was not responsible for his act. 





An extraordinary phase of coercion has been 
brought to light by the discussions in the House of 
Commons during the week. This was a circular 
issued by an Irish magistrate, Mr. Olifford Lloyd, 
who has been vigorous in enforcing evictions and 
whose life has been much threatened in conse- 
quence. His body-guards or police have been in- 
structed, by an extraordinary circular from head- 
quarters, to shoot anyone who indicates intentions 
to murder, with a promise that these instructions 
will be justification if by mistake an innocent man is 
killed. The object of this, of course, is to enable 
the police to shoot assassins hiding in the hedges, 
withont waiting for the assassin to fire the first 
shot ; but the very existence of such a circular is an 
extraordinary demonstration of ‘the failure of the 
coercive measures which have been employed thus 
far under Secretary Forster’s administration. The 
wrath of the Irish peasantry is partly explained by 
the fact—the full significance of which no figures 
ean adequately interpret—that in the first quarter of 
the year 1882 seven hundred and thirty-four families, 
consisting of upwards of thirty-eight thousand per- 
sons, have been evicted from their homes and turned 
adrift in‘a country so ill equipped with diversified 
industry as to afford no occupation, and so wretchedly 
poor as to furnish them but little hope of relief from 
charity. 





The American people will very generally congratu- 
late England upon the prompt trial of Roderick 
MacLean for the attempted assassination of Queen 
Victoria. The trial occupied but one day. The 
evidence was quite conclusive of MacLean’s insanity. 
He had been in two asylums, and he was at once ac- 
quitted, on the ground of insanity, by the jury. As 
a matter of protection, he has been committed to 
custody during the pleasure of the Queen. Itisa 
positive relief to be thus judicially assured that this 
attempt on the life of so deservedly popular a woman, 
whose womanhood is a greater glory than her royalty, 
is due not to extraordinary human depravity, but 
simply to the unaccountable freak of a madman. 


The long-talked-of scheme for converting the Desert 
of Sahara, or at least a part of it, into a lake is said 
to be approaching execution. The French Cabinet 


has approved the plan of M. de Lesseps for the con- | him therefor. 
struetion of a canal from the Mediterranean, to con- | vestigator ; 


duct the waters of the sea for the purpose of flooding 
the desert. The newspaper conjectures as to the 
effect of this work are a trifle wild. They include 
not merely the amelioration of the heats of the African 
coast, the redemption of the southern marshes of 
Tunis from malaria, the opening of an easy com- 
munication with Oentral Africa, and the abolition 
of the caravan trade across the desert, but also a 
material modification of the climate of Italy and 








modify its water supply. 








IS THIS RIGHT? 


MERIOA refuses to compel American publish - 
ers to pay foreign authors anything for the 
privilege of publishing their works. As a conse- 
quence, the popular writings of England are re- 
published on this side ef the water, where, in many 
cases, they find a larger number of readers than 
upon the other side, and nothing whatever is given 
to the author for the work which he has done. 
The American people pay for the work, but all the 
pay goes into the pocket of the American publisher. 
‘* Well,” says the English author, ‘if you will not 
require American publishers to pay me for my work, 
I will arrange with the English publishers, who will 
pay me for my work, and who will sell my books to 
American people. I cannot, indeed, prevent Amer- 
ican publishers reprinting it, but you will at least 
give me an equal chance with them to supply Amer- 
ican readers?” ‘‘ No,” replies the American, ‘‘ we 
will not. Not only will we not require an American 
publisher to pay you anything for the privilege of 
printing your book, but we will not allow a foreign 
publisher who does pay you for your work to sell 
your book to American readers, unless he first pays 
us twenty-five per cent. of the value of his books for 
the privilege of selling them.” In other words, we 
will neither require the American publisher to pay 
the foreign author nor will we allow the English pub- 
lisher who does psy him to sell his work to Ameri- 
can readers, Is this honest? 


The Golden Rule requires that we should do unto 
others as we would have others do unto us. That is 
a fair, just, equitable rule of conduct, is it not? 
America, by her tariff, says to iron-workers of Great 
Britain, ‘‘ You shall not sell your goods to American 
people without paying fifty per cent. of their value to 
the American government for the privilege.” Sup- 
pose the English government should adopt the 
same policy, and should say to the American farmer, 
‘*You shail not sell your wheat to England without 
paying fifty per cent. of the value of the wheat to the 
English government for the privilege of so doing ;” 
how would the American farmer like it? If he 
would not like it, is he doing unto others as he would 
have others do unto him, when he votes to puta 
burden on the English industry which he would 
think it very hard to endure, if it were put upon his 
own? Is it Christian? Is it in accordance with the 
principles of the Golden Rule for Americans to im- 
pose on the products of English labor sold in America 
a burden which they are not willing should be im- 
posed on the products of American labor sold in 
Great Britain ? 

We should like an answer to these questions from 
a friend of protection; an answer as short and ex- 
plicit as the questions themselves. 








MR. CHARLES DARWIN. 


p ygermne no man of the present century has 
contributed more to give both new impulse and 
new direction to modern thought than Mr. Charles 
Darwin, whose death at the aze of seventy-three 
occurred last week, and whose life and labors are 
sketched in another column. His theories have yet 
to be tested ; for only time can prove what measure 
of truth and falsehood they contain. His legacy to 
the world is the store of facts which his life-long 
industry accumulated and his crystalline truthfulness 
recorded ; and time can only increase the world’s 
appreciation of their value and of its obligation to 
He was a patient and assiduous in- 
a keen and careful observer; a genuine 
student «f nature, with no other apparent desire than 
to learn her lessons, whithersoever she might conduct 
him; 2 curiously candid thinker, equally ready to 
rej ct his own theories when confronted with facts 
inconsistent with them, or to accept the criticisms of 
his most intense antagonists when they were fortified 
by facts. Asastudent and author he was wholly 
without that pride of opinion and that controversial 
prejudice which is the bane of philosophy, whether 





secular or religious ; and in the candor with which he 
stated, often more strongly than his critics, the ob- 
jections to his own avowed opinions, he set an exam- 
ple which was much more Christian than the uncan- 
did zeal of some of his Christian antagonists. As a 
consequence, his service to science, and so to human- 
ity, will be remembered long after the heat of that 
controversy has passed away which his publications 
provoked but in which he never took part ; and his 
volumes, as granaries of invaluable information, gath- 
ered from many fields by patient research, will re- 
main scientific classics long after the pamphlet and 
newspaper and pulpit criticisms upon them have 
perished, not only from literature but from the mem- 
ory of men. Fer Charles Darwin is one of the few 
authors who have done something more than com- 
bine and collate the world’s previous knowledge. He 
has added, and added largely, to its store. 

And yet, probably, no man of the present century 
has produced more distress among the pious, or 
aroused more intense hostility among the zealous, 
Darwinism has for years had the mark of the beast 
upon it; we may almost say it has been the mark 
of the beast. What, then, is Darwinism ? 

Speaking broadly, it is the doctrine that all forms 
of life sprang from a common origin; that the 
wide varieties of life are due not to separate creative 
acts or providential interferences, but to the gradual 
operation of natural causes, such as may be seen at 
work to-day; that these natural causes, operative 
through almost illimitable cycles of epochs, have 
produced every form of animate life, from the 
oyster to Isaac Newton, out of the same primerdial 
germ ; that the two great factors operating in produc? 
ing this wonderful result are the survival of the fittest 
in the battle for existence and sexual selection ; and 
that to these two influences nearly if not quite all 
variations of genera and species may be traced. ° 

Whether this theory is true scientists are not yet 
agreed. At one time the trend of scientific thought 
was strongly in this direction ; lately there has been, 
if not a reaction, at least an eddy. It is yet too 
early to pronounce the final verdict, for the jury are 
still taking the evidence; but we are inclined to 
forecast, as the final result, the scientific con- 
clusion that the survival of the fittest and sexual 
selection have been vastly efficient forces in 
the world’s development, but not the exclusive 
forces which Mr. Darwin practically regarded 
them. But whatever this final verdict may be, the 
religious world may quietly wait for its rendition ; 
pious horror of Darwinism is eqnally without good 
ground and barren of good effects. Darwinism is 
anti-ecclesiastical and perhaps un-Biblical ; but it 
certainly is not atheistic, nor even un-Christian. 
The conclusion that ‘‘ man is descended from a hairy 
quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, 
probably arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant 
of the Old World,” may be, and we are inclined to 
think is, founded on insufficient data ; for Mr. Dar- 
win was stronger in his powers of observation than 
in his power of generalization. It is certainly incon- 
sistent with the ecclesiastical traditions of creation 
and the fall, founded upon the acceptance of the 
Mosaic narrative as an infallibly accurate historical 
and scientific record. But, since Biblical critics are 
now universally agreed that the first chapter of 
Genesis is not history,there is nothing fatal to Chris- 
tian faith in conceding the traditional and poetic 
character of the immediately succeeding narrative. 
The Darwinian hypothesis, that man has descended 
from a lower animal, is not necessarily more degrad- 
ing to man or dishonoring to God than the ancient 
opinion that he has descended from a statue of clay 
into which a life was breathed by direct creative act. 
That Mr. Darwin did not himself regard his theories 
as atheistic is clear from his own language ; who- 
ever denounces them as irreligious, said he, ‘‘is 
bound to show why it is more irreligious to explain 
the origin of man as a distinct species by descent 
from a lower form through the laws of variation and 
natural selection than to explain the birth of the in- 
dividual through the laws of ordinary reproduction. 
The birth both of the species and of the individual 
are equally parts of that grand sequence of events 
which our minds refuse to accept as the result of 
blind chance.” He who, in the face of such a 
declaration as this, accuses Mr. Darwin of athe- 
ism, proves that either his ignorance or his preju- 
dice is invincible. There is more excuse, but 
no adequate justification, for the accusation that 
Darwinism is un Christian, It is true that Mr. Dar- 
win undertakes to trace the moral sentiments of man 
back to a source in the social sentiments of animals, 
by a chain of reasoning in which it appears to us 
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some links are entirely wanting; but he no more 
confounds conscience and approbativeness, because 
he traces them to a common source, than he con- 
founds the oyster and the man, because he thinks 
both came from a primordial germ. What Mr. 
Darwin’s religious views and sentiments were he has 
not told the world; but there is nothing in Darwinism 
inconsistent with a profound sense of guilt and a 
living and joyful experience of pardon and of al- 
legiance to an unseen God manifested to mankind in 
Jesus Christ ; and these two experiences of sin and 
forgiveness, of repentance and a renewed life, are the 
essentials of Christianity. It is not necessary to be- 
lieve that one descended from Adam to be convinced 
of one’s sin ; and he who is conscious that he is now 
fallen may well be content to leave the scholars to 
settle the question how he became so, Darwinism un- 
dertakes to account for the present condition of hu- 
manity ; Christianity undertakes, by new and divine 
impulses, to change its condition and character. 

But though Mr. Darwin has not directly attacked 
current religious opinions it is doubtful whether 
any man of this generation has done so much to 
change them. We are not aware that he has ever 
discussed Biblical interpretation ; but no man has 
done more to undermine the doctrine ef verbal in- 
spiration, and of the scientific and historic infallibility 
of the Old Testament records. He has rarely entered 
the domain of moral philosophy ; never that of theol- 
ogy. But thousands of preachers who have never read 
his writings now habitually treat the history of the 
race as a development, and Christianity asa growth, 
though from a divine seed and under a divine Hus- 
bandman, He was a scientist, not a philanthropist. 
But the course of modern philanthropy in exdeavoring 
to cure crime by an improvement of its environment 
—by cleanliness, pure air, good food, and adequate 
rest—is almost wholly due to his influence and to 
that of the school of modern evolutionists of which 
he was the founder. In controversial circles he is 
chiefly known as the propounder of doubtful theo- 
ries, which conservatism scoffs at, piety dreads, 
and the value of which even science has yet to de- 
termine. But his real monuments are two: the 
records he has left of his acute, careful and abso- 
lutely unprejudiced observations ; and the influence 
which he has exerted in liberating and shaping theo- 
logical thought, and in giving a new impulse and a 
new direction to practical philanthropy. 








NOTES. 


Our readers will bear in mind that The Christian Union 
has removed from 22 Washington Square to 20 Lafayette 
Place, where they will please address us in the future. If 
they have occasion to call at the new cffice they may fiad the 
little map which we print on the first page helpful, as show- 
ing not only its location but that of the old roome as well. 


‘The Sailor’s Magazine” for May contains one of the most 
terrible stories of cruelty which has ever been brought up 
from the sea. The master and the first and second mates are 
charged by the crew of the ship ‘‘Gatherer” with inflicting a 
series of brutal outrages upon them during the entire voyage 
from Antwerp to California. The whole voyage seems to 
have been a euccession of fiendish beatings, lashings, and 
every other form of personal outrage. For instance, on the 
27th of October a sailor accidentally spilled some tar-water 
on the railing. For this the first mate knocked him ayvainst 
the bulwarks, kicked him in the face and beat him with his 
fists, the captain standing by and laughing. The sailor was 
then ordered below and his request for medicine answered by 
acuree. ‘‘he next morning, while lying in his bunk utterly 
unable to see on account of this cruel usage, the eecond mate 
struck him a frightful blow in the back of the neck, and he 
lay helpless four weeks in consequence, during which time 
his sufferings were very severe. Such stories as this almost 
persuade one that the dividing line between men and brutes 
is as faint as some naturalists have held. They should arouse 
a feeling of indignation and be followed by the most prompt 
and energetic action. No punishment is too severe for these 
merciless scoundrels who take advantage of their positions 
as superior officers to maltreat those who are subordinate to 
them. 


The friends of Messrs. Moody and Sankey will be glad to 
know that they have been very successful in Glasgow, and 
have been invited to labor a year in London. This invita- 
tion comes from such men as Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Cairns, 
Samuel Morley, M. P., Canons Farrar and Fleming, and Mr. 
Spurgeon. A wonaerfal change is evidently coming over the 
public mind of England. When representative men of all 
classes, including Members of Parliament, Churchmen and 
Dissenters, are ready to indoree such a movement, itis plain 
that they are much more than Members of Parliament, 
Churebmen and Dissenters, and ready to sink their distinc- 
tions in a work which gives promise of good results. The 
millennium will be nearer than it is now when the lesson is 
learned and acted upon that the Gospel is not tied to ecclesi- 
astical machinery. 


The failure of the First National Bank of Buffalo ought to 
be studied as furnishing @ good illustration of the vice of 








doing a large business on a small capital. This institution, | 


with a capital of #100.000, had been making loans exceeding 
#1,000,000, and the result, as was inevitable, is a disastrous 
failure. The United States District Court has #80000 tied 
up by the stoppage of the bank, the city of Buffalo $26,000 
and Erie County $12.000. It ought to be understood that 
bank officers who fail to conduct their business on the beat 
business principles abuse their trust as truly as officers who 
default by using the funds of the institution committed to 
their charge. There is a genuine element of dishonesty in 
such management as that which has resulted in the failure 
of the Buffalo Bunk 


A strong light is t':rown upon the difficulty in the manage- 
ment of Central Park by a circular recently issued by Com- 


missioner Lave, in which he complains that although 148 ad- 


been able to put any of his men in. In other words, the 


| 
| 


political patronage has not been evenly divided. The | 


* Post,” with that fine appreciation of a politician's feeling 
which it always manifests, says well of Mr. Lane’s condi- 
tion, ‘‘Hecannot go about the Park and sce the Oliffe, and 
MacLean, and Wales men digging and delving and scraping 
up manure, and no Lane men anywhere, without wounds to 
his respect to which he ought not to expose himse!f.”’ 





Among the serious inconveniences which a vast fortune 
entails upon Americans is the assiduous attendance of the 
scions of nobility and even of royalty abroad. Mrs. Mackay, 
the wife of the bonanza king, who is now living in Parie, 
finds herself put in a very uncomfortable position by the 
continued attentions which her daughter receives from 
poblemen who are desirous of conferring a title in exchange 
for afortune. Even the House of Bourbon, that most ex- 
clusive of royal families, would not disdain to furnish a 
husband to the rich American, and it is said that Mrs. 
Mackay has expressed to Queen Isabella her annoyance at 
the attentions of Prince Philip. 

The Guiteau family bid fair to become a national nuisance 
What with their petitions, their lectures, their books and 
their general lack of sense of decency, they threaten to make 
the family name as odious as the assassin has made it in- 
famous. Unfortunately there must be some soil for this 
sort of notoriety to take root in, or it would not flourish as 


it does in this country. Misfortunes and crimes are matters | 


which must often be made public by fotce of circumstances, 
but should be relegated into obscurity as soon as the ends of 
juetice and mercy are served. It is a bad social symptom 
when they are either made a source of revenue or used to 
gratify curiosity. awe am 

That the law of moderation must be observed even in the 
best things has found another illustration in the insanity of 
a young theological student, who began six years ago te 
memorize the entire Bible, epplying himself assiduonsly 
ing nearly the whole of that period for fifteen hours a day 
He had nearly completed this tremendous undertaking when 
his mind gave way. This is a striking commentary on the 





theory that all one has to do in order to be religious isto | 


memorize Bible texts; which is about as sensible as if one 
were to store a granary with seed and then expect to geta 
harvest from it. 


It is to be hoped that the present comet will not greatly 
depreciate the value of real estate, or foment any panic 
among the numerous class who are always on the watch for 
some sign of the near dissolution of all created things. Pro- 
fessor Peters, who is always going about after comets, snubs 
the present visiter by declaring that it will not prove brill- 
lant to the eye nor important to science. Correspondents 
are requested, therefore, to take this as an answer to any 
question they may bave to ask as to the possible danger 
of acollision between our own planet and this meteoric in- 
truder. 


Saint Jesse James having passed tohis reward, the memory 
of his illustrious life has stirred the Missouri heart to make 
some memorial of a career which has shed such luster 
on that State. A fund is accordingly being raised for the 
widow of the saint, and the contributions are coming freely 
at Sedalia and thereabouts. It is more than likely that the 
chivalrous instinct of the neighborhood will put the family 
beyond the reach of want. In the meantime it would be 
interesting to know about the condition of the widows and 
families of the victims of Saint Jesse James. 


Andover Seminary suffers another serious loss in the resig- 
nation of the Rev. C. M. Mead from its faculty, on account of 
ill-health and for the purpose of going abroad and prosecut- 
ing some special studies there. It will not be strange if Dr. 
Mead’s resignation should be attributed to the present con- 
troversy respecting Dr. Smyth's election; we have, however, 
the best authority for saying that Dr. Mead is in entire accord 
with the faculty in this matter, and that there is no other 
ground for his action than the one assigned in the letter of 
resignation. 


What is the trouble with the Wood College of Music? 
While that noble legacy is being slowly devoured by legal} 
proceedings Boston comes to the front in a magnificent pro- 
ject for a New England Conservatory of Music, of which an 
account will be found in another column. New York greatly 
needs just such au institution as Mr. Wood intended to 
create, and it is most earnestly to be hoped that some con- 
clus ion of the matter may be reached before the lawyers are 

enriched at the expense of the musica] future of thie city. 


The longer Mr. Lowell stays in London the better for all 
the best interests of this country. No more competent min- 
ister has been sent abroad for many years. With all his 
suavity, and the culture which has won him such wide re- 


— ar ee 


le 
spect in Europe, Mr. Lowell is an Ameriean, far more pro- 
nounced and intelligent than the Hibernian Mr. Cox or the 
belligerent Mr. Voorhees. He is just the sort of man to 
represent this country if it is to command the attention and 
thought of the Old World 

Captain Howgate’s escape is as singular in its wey a8 some 
other performances of prominent persons uuder indictment. 
Those guileless beings who condact prisoners to their homes, 
and then leave them to wander around the house or to make 
an exit at the back door at their own sweet will, may doubt- 
lees do very well in some callings, bu‘ are ill adapted for the 
profession of jailers. 


The Chrietian Union is informed that some of the oppo 


| nents ef Dr. Smyth and Andover Scininary propose, in cuse 
ditional Jaborers have recently been appointed he has not | 


the decision of the Board of Visitors is against them, to 
appeaitothe Courts. We do not believe that this can be 
seriously proposed ; but it is possible that the threat has 
been made for the purpose of influencing the action of the 
Visitors. 


By the same kind of misetake which the District Attorney 
committed when he indicted General Curtis as Nehemiah in- 
stead of Newton, The Christian Union ealled Sir Henry Maine 
Sir Edward Mayne-last week. We take the firet opportanity 
to correct the error, and invite the District Attorney to follow 
our example and correct his as promptly. 

Judge Brady has common sense to support him, even if he 
lacks legal precedent, in holding that a wife has a right to 
sue her husband for damages from assault and battery. The 
record of wife beating and wife murder in this city bas be- 
come intolerably long aud offensive. 





When Mr. Abbott in his account of English University life 
said that the ancient mass had become Morning Prayers, he 
simply meant that the English rubrie had taken the place of 
the Romish, not that the one was made out of the other. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any person sending an inguiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage etamp, will receive a reply ei. er 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

The belief of the evangelical churches in regard to the plan of sal 
vation, a&# commonly understood, is that at the time of Chriet’s 


|} coming the world was lying in wickedness ; God wae ar gry with the 


people on account of their sinus ; and to appease his wrath some atone 
ment must be made, and that Christ, in bis death upon the croes, 
became a vicarious atonement, and that we are saved through the 


| blood of Jesus. This teaching appears to be evident from a literal 








rendering of the words of Scripture, but to understand it seeme too 
much for the average mind. If ** Christ died for all,” and if “ae in 
Adam all sinned so in Christ all are made alive,” how can it be poss 
ble that any should perish ? 


4 


gain: We are taught to believe that the Son and the father are 





equal and are one God. If the Son was God, then God became his 
wn sacrifice in Christ's death, which is eurdy beyond comprehen- 

| sion. If the death of Christ avails nothing to accomplish our salva 
tion unless we live a righteous life ourselves, does not our salvation 
bang upon the one condition of our fuifilling the requirements for 
holy living? In what respect does the death of Christ affect 
the eituation? Instead of Christ’s saving us by becoming a 
sacrifice or an atonement for our sina, does it not scem more 


reasonable to believe that we are saved through Christ because by 
his life he has taught us how to live, by his death how to die, and by 
his reenrrection and ascension how we can believe that we shall be 
raised up at the last day and live hereafter ? 

Do you believe that a person can regard Christ’s mission on earth 
in thislight, with the Bible for his guide? 

It would seem that if Christ was to eave the world from sin by his 
death, he would naturally impress that fact upon his diaciplea 
Is it not significant that only twice in al] of the Gospel of Matthew 
(xx., 28, and xxvi., 28) does he even refer to it? 

The difficulty with your representation of the belief of 
the Evangelical Churches is that you give, as it must 
be confessed many Evangelical teachers give, a literal mean- 
ing to metaphorical language. We do not understand 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to involve any such plan of salva- 
tion as you have sketched. At the rick of misapprehension 
we state the Gospel in a paragraph ; viz., that the whole hu- 
man race is not only imperfectly developed, but sinful, guilty, 
needing pardon aud a new and divine life; that God loves his 
children whom he has made and desires to save them; that for 
their salvation he has manifested himself in the man Christ 
Jesus,coming to the earth and dwelling in a human life for that 
purpose ; that by this life he has revealed himself to men, by 
his sufferings he has provided a way of forgiveness for sins, 
and by his Spirit, imparted to those who will receive it, he be- 
stows newness of life upon all who desire; that the evidence 
of this newness of life received by the believing soul is holi- 
ness of living, which is not a eondition of receiving divine 
help but a result; and, finally, that no one will perish except 
those who deliberately and persistently refuse the forgiving 
kindness of God and will not have his love in their hearts or 
his help in their lives. 

1. Was there such a thing as a “*free Bible” prior to the Reforma- 
tion? 2. Is civil and religious liberty the product of Protestantism 
or Roman Catholicism? 3. Was the Magna Charta obtained from 
King John by the Barons, or was itin any sense secured or desired 
by Catholicism? 4. Have we a right to apply the private jalgment 
in accepting or rejecting the Holy Scriptures? or, in other words, 
have we a right to be Protestants? 5. Must I not exercise the right 
of private judgment in relation to the Bible, or else cease to be a 
free moral agent in reference to the mosi vital matters thet can en- 
gage the attention of human beings? NowlI have been a diligent 
and careful reader of The Christian Union for many years, and the 
above questions are asked by me solely as a seeker after truth. 
Within the past ten days it bas been denied by one of the best 
scholars in our State (a Catholic) that Protestantism has secured our 
civil and religious liberties ; that Protestantism produced our con- 
stitutional and representative form of government; that man has 
the ight of private judgment in relation te the Bible. 

Whilst begging your pardon for the many questions asked, I 
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greatly desire a careful, unequivocal answer to there interrogatories, 
ax I am honestly seeking after light. My forefathers were all Puri- 
tans and Congregationalists, and their descendants can scarcely con- 
ceive that the world has been all wrong since the birth of Protestant- 
em. If I must lay aside my right of private jadgment in reference 
to the Holy Scriptures,and return to an unquestioned Catholic Bible, 
it is high time that I knew it. W. P. HL 

Mr. PLEasant, Iowa. 

Your questions cover agreat deal of ground but can be 
easily answered in a paragraph. The Bible has never been 
a free book, open to the public, except in Protestant coun- 
tries, and even to the present day cheap editions of the 
Roman Catholic version of the Bible are not to be had, and 
in countries where the Roman Catholic Church holds abso- 
lute sway the reading of the Bible by laymen is aniformly 
discouraged, if not absolutely prohibited. Civil and relig- 
ious liberty grew out of the conflict between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism. Protestants were themselves slow 
to adopt the principle, but it was the logical result of their 
position. It is now maintained almost universally by 
Protestants, while it is distinctly and emphatically denied by 
the Pope. Roman Catholicism certainly did nothing as such 
to wrest the Magna Charta from King John, though Catho- 
lics may have contributed in the controversy with the King, 
for they have generally been loyul citizens, and indi- 
viduals among them have been lovers and defenders of 
liberty. We have a right and a duty to apply private 
judgment to all religious questions. When we have 
settled that the Bible is the Word of God, we then 
may, and, indeed, must, accept its declarations, even 
though we have not been able to verify them by independ- 
ent investigation; but we must first satisfy ourselves that 
the Bible is God’s Word, and this each man must learn and 
determine for himself. For further information on this 
subject read Macaulay's essay on Ranke's ‘‘ History of the 
Popes,” or Professor Fisher's ‘‘ History of the Reformation,” 
or, if you have time for more elaborate study, D’Aubigne’s 
“ History of the Reformation.” 


according to law? How shall we reconcile that just principle with 
the position which The Christian Union takes and maintains on the 
righta of one half of the human family? The word man we believe 
is a word used to designate a human being. 8. A. D. 
SAVANNAH, Ga. 

It was the condition of married women according to the 
common law in England, and still is her condition in some 
States in this country. The law of New York State, how- 
ever, recognizes the wife’s distinct rights and affords her 
measurable protection. There is an ownership and an obe- 
dience of love which is very different from commercial own- 
ership and from obedience to despotic authority. Where 
there is true love between husband and wife there need be 
no difficulty which the patience of love cannot remedy; 
where there is not true love no system of checks and counter- 
checks will or can make a happy married condition. 


In yonr issue of February 23d I find a report of Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mon of Feb. 7th, in the course of which he says: “* There is not, 
from Genesis to Malachi, a single declaration showing that there is a 
heaven or hell.” Is this correct? The Psalmist says, ‘*‘ Whom have 
I in heaven but thee?” And what does he allude to when he says 
“Tn thy presence is fullness of joy, and at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore”? ‘ [ shall bé satisfied when I awake with 
thy likeness.” Does not this last text show his belief in immortal- 
ity? 

The Psalmist refers to the material heavens in the one 
quotation and to the spiritual presence of God with man in 
the second. If Mr. Beecher meant there is not any clear 
revelation of heaven or hell in the Old Testament he is sus- 
tained by many of the most eminent Biblical scholars; there 
are certainly intimations of a hope, if not a clear faith in 
immortality, but they are hardly more explicit in the Old 
Testament than they are in the writings of some of the pagan 
povts and philosophers. Jesus Christ brought life and im- 
mortality to light. 

What is your idea of these bodies of ours at the resurrection ? Do 


you believe they will enter heaven—or just the spirits? Christ’s 
body rose from the grave and ascended to heaven, and Enoch was 





A year ago last Fall a boy who had been wild and troubi was 
converted in the Sabbath-«chool. In a little while the change in him 
was noted by his compavions, and even by an irreligious father. 
High hopes were entertained of his future, when his Christian 
friends were appalled by the news that the father had opened a 
saloon and taken the boy from a good situation to tend the bar, 
keeping him at work seven days in the week. The Sabbath-school 
teacher thought and prayed, took the best advice she could find, and 
finally said to her boy: “As a Christian boy you must obey your 
father. If he commands it you must eel! liquor till you are twenty- 
one years old, but as a Christian man not one day longer. God has 
allowed you to be put in a position of sore temptation, but he will 
give you the needful strength to meet it.” Solemnly the boy prom- 
ised that he would be a Christian bar-tender, doing his work from 
filial duty alone and striving to keep himself unspotted. He was 
just sixteen. A year has passed, and now he comes forward and 
asks to be received into the church. The old question arises: Is it 
his duty to tend that bar? If he could successfully rebel against his 
father, would it be wrong? Is it necessary that he should risk his 
soul by four years more of saloon society? Has he any better right 
to break mora! and religious laws at his father’s command than he 
would have to infringe the civil code? What is his duty? What 
counsel should that teacher give? Sorely puzzled, she asks the ad- 
vice of The Christian Union; but her own feeling is strong that she 
cannot counsel disobedience to a parent by a minor. 

The Bible commands children to honor their parents with- 
out qualification, to obey them wit! an important qualifica- 
tion ; viz., in the Lord. This qualification forbids obedience 
when the parent commands asin. Nor does the Bible any- 
where fix the age at which childhood terminates and mature 
life begins. The age of twenty-one is a purely conventional 
one, fixed by society for its own convenience. We do not, 
therefore, think there is any ground of conscience requiring 
this boy to go on doing work which is against his moral sense 
because his father commands it. He should with earnestness 
and kindness endeavor to secure his father’s consent to an 
abandonment of the business. If his father refuses consent 
he should then refuse to go on with the business, because it is 
against the dictates of his own conscience, and, therefore, 
against the commandments of his Lord and Master. Then it 
will be clearly the Christian duty of the church to show in 
@ practical way its sympathy for him by giving him aid in 
finding some Christian employment. We may add that if the 
bar is kept open on Sunday, or if the father has not a legal 
license, the business is illegal as well as un-Christian, and if 
the officers of the law did their duty both fatber and son 
would be liable to arrest, and the latter could not plead in 
excuse the commands of his father, for the law does not 
recognize the right of a father to command his son to com- 
mit a crime. 


What is the relation of a minister to a Congregational Church 
under the fol!owing circumstances; viz., he was called to become 
the pastor of the church ; he accepted the call as given; he performs 
all the duties of the pastorate; there is no re-engagement of him 
from year to year ; bis service is continuous as a matter of course. 

Upon Congregational principles is not such a minister the real 
pastor (not merely “acting pastor”), although for any reason the 
forma! ceremonies of installation have not been performed? Does 
not the choice of the church and the corresponding action of the 
man constitute the pastorate fully? LeypDEN. 

Your question is one upon which Congregationalists differ. 
In our jadgment of Congregational principles each church 
has an absolute right to elect its own pastor and to constitute 
him pastor. It is under no obligation to take the advice of 
other churches or ministers. If a church has thus called a 
man to be its pastor, not merely its temporary supply, and 
has constituted him its pastor, either directly or by common 
consent, he is its pastor without any other act or ceremony 
whatsoever. Other churches may refuse to recognize him or 
to recognize the church, if they please, on the ground that 
their advice has not been asked. 


Please answer the following question in column of Inquiring 
Friends in Christian Union : 
“The exigency must be very great which makes it safe for one 
man to put himself in the hands of another man, pledging himself to 
do whatever he is bidden.” 


translated that he should not see death. Give me the Bible doc- 
trine as much as you can. J. W. B 

WHITTVILLE, Texas. 

The Bible contains very little information respecting de- 
tails of the fature state. Such information as it does con- 
tain respecting the body is mostly to be found inthe 15th 
chapter of I. Corinthians. This teaches that the soul will 
have a body in the future state, that it will not be the same 
bod; it had on earth, and that those who are living at the 
time of the second coming of Christ will have their bodies 
changed to adapt them to their new conditions. There is a 
fair presumption that the bodies of Enoch and of Christ 
were thus changed, but thereis no direct proof of it. 


Where willl find a formal and elaborate discussion of the “Gradu- 
alness of Divine Revelation ’? Professor Fisher in the ‘*North Ameri- 
can Review ” speaks of the Old Testament as inchoate and prepara- 
tory,and of the Old Dispensation as provisional ; the disclosure of 
God as partial and progressive. Mr. Beecher frequently uses the 
same thought, but in an incidental way. I want acareful and spe- 
cific treatise on the subject, if any is to be had. 

A ConsTANT READER. 

Hor Sprines, Ark. 


We do not think there is any treatise which fully and ade- 
quately meets your want. The ‘‘ Progress of Doctrine in the 
New Testament,” by Bernard; ‘‘The End of Kevelation,” 
by Professor Bruce, and Vehlen’s “ Theology of the Old 
Testament,” in Clark's Library, are the best books in which 
to look for an exposition and elaboration of the gradualness 
of divine revelation with which we are acquainted. Any 
of them can be obtained through Scribner's S6us. 


It seems that there ia no adequate effort being made to put an end 
to war. No great crime was ever suppressed by letting the evil alone. 
It was thought that slavery in our country would gradually cease 
without any effort to abolish it. It was thought that polygamy 
would cease when the Pacific railroad was built and emigration 
flowed into Utah. Alla delusion. Just in proportion to the magni- 
tude of an evil muet the effort be to euppress it. Will we learn 
nothing by the past? Is it not plain that war will not cease without 
a great and direct effort ? J. J. Dz 

West Grove, Iowa. 

Certainly wars will not cease without a vigorous agitation 
waged against them. Whatever tends to bring nations into 
closer fellowship, to make their interests common, to prevent 
rivalries and jealousies and strife between them, tends to 
peace, and should be promoted by all Christians by every 
means in their power. 

Please inform me through your columns how an artist who paints 
a fine portrait ean obtain work at moderate prices. ARTIST. 

We only know one way for any workman, artist or other- 
wise, to get work. This is to begin and do his work, taking 
whatever he can get for it, and earning his right to good 
payment by proving his capaeity to do good work. We 
should advise this artist to paint a good portrait of some- 
body in the town or village for nothing, and get it talked 
about; then orders will begin to come in to him for small 
prices, aud as his work comes to be better known the price 
paid him will increase. 


Are there any evidences, from any sources, that the spirits of the 
departed remain in an unconscious state until the resurrection of the 
body ? SUBSCRIBER, 

RHODE IsLanp, April 15, 1882, 

The doctrine of an unconscious intermediate state has 
been held by some in the Christian Church. In our judg- 
ment there is no Scriptural authority for it, and all our 
knowledge of the future state comes from Scripture. 


SHAKESPEARE.—To the Jist of Shakespeares for the family 
reading given in last week’s ‘‘Christian Union” should be 
added the edi‘ion edited by William Aldis Wright, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and published by Macmillan & Co. 
The plays are furnished in small volumes, with stiff covers, at 


RECOGNITION. 
(H. W. L.) 
By Jura C. R. Dorr. 
HO was the first to bid thee glad ali-hail, 
O friend and master? Who with winged feet 
Over the heavenly hills flew, fast and fleet, 
To bring thee welcome from beyond the veil ? 
The mighty bards of old ?—Thy Dante, pale 
With high thoughts even yet, Virgil the sweet, 
Old Homer, trumpet-tongued, and Chaucer, meet 
To clasp thy stainless hand? What nightingales 
Of all that sing in heaven sang first to thee ? 
Through all the hallelujahs didst thou hear 
Spencer still pouring his melodious lays, 
Majestic Milton’s clarion, strong and free, 
Or, blessed link between the far and near, 
Bryant clear chanting of the eternal days ? 


Nay, but not these! not these! Even though apace, 
Long rank on rank, with swift yet stately tread 
They come to meet thee—the immortal dead — 

Yet Love ran faster! All the lofty place, 

All the wide, luminous, enchanted space 
Glistened with Shining Ones who thither sped— 
The countless host thy song had comforted ! 

What light, what love, illumed each radiant face ! 

The Rachels thou hadst sung to in the dark, 

The Davids who for Absalom had wept, 
The fainting ones who drank thy balm and wine, 

High souls that soared with thee as soars the lark, 
Ghildren who named thee, smiling, ere they slept— 

These gave tice first the heavenly countersign ! 








HOW TO SUCCEED. 
AS A MINISTER. 
By THe Rev. Jonun Hawt, D.D. 


JT \HERE are three elements that enter into the prep 

aration for the work of a minister. The first is 
the early surroundings of the person who aims at that 
work: his family and general conditions should be 
such as to inspire confidence in those to whom he is 
immediately known. There is a great deal in what in 
Latin is called stirps—what in our colloquialism is 
called ‘‘stock”—that is connected with natural tem- 
perament, disposition, habit of mind, and even car- 
riage of the body. 

The second element is the early education ; the bent 
that is given to the mind; the habit of continuous 
learning. Instead of going out of school or college 
as ‘‘ finished,” the truly educated person is trained to 
be a learner all his life-time. The result is that an 
educated person has a facility of adaptation to such 
circumstances as may surround him that is rarely ob- 
tained by those who are under-educated, or who did 
not, in early life, acquire a fair training. 

The third element, having the ministry in view, is 
such decided Christian character as will make a man 
willing to endure, to work hard, to deny himself if 
necessary, for the accomplishment of the great ends 
that he has in view. 

These three qualifications are common to the minister 
with the gentlemen of other learned professions ; for no 
man will suceeed in any department of human effort 
who has not some natural adaptation and a certain 
enthusiasm for the pursuit of his calling. 

When we enter upon the strictly professional train- 
ing of the minister, much will depend upon its 
thoroughness, and the zeal and energy with which he 
avails himself of his opportunities. Ministers may 
have literary tastes, and mueh knowledge of a general 
kind, and yet be deficient in the departments where 
their special work may be supposed to lie. In too 
many instances well educated ministers miss success 
because their knowledge, while of a useful kind when 
put into books is not brought into direct contact, in a 
practical way, with the hearers to whom they address 
themselves. Much more attention ought to be paid 
to that in our seminaries. A man may know with 
exactness the exegesis of a passage and yet be practi. 
cally ignorant of the uses of the passage when 
brought to bear upon the life and conduct of men, and 
may, in consequence, be unable to secure and main- 
tain attention to these practical uses. 

The ministry, making its appeal to the average 
human mind, has to study points of contact with the 
mind, methods of presenting admitted truth and wise 
suggestions as to the applic.tion of that truth to the life 
of the hearers. Common sense is to be exercised, de- 
veloped and used in the approach to the understand- 
ing and the conscience of the hearers. Ministers in 
many instances appear to effect less than they ought 
to do from yielding to the temptation to push their 
present interests. They hasten to report slight suc- 
cesses, fall into the habit of dwelling with undue com- 
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with increased diligence the work given them, and 
leaving the results to speak for themselves. The best 
and most successful ministers, in the ordinary sense of 
those words, are men who have never taken a single 
step towards their own professional promotion. They 
have not sought other places; they have been sought 
for the places. 

No rule can be laid down as to methods of prepara- 
tion of sermons that would apply to all cases. Some 
are most effective in their reading of what they have 
written; others make a deeper impression by dispens- 
ing with the paper. But in almost every case a man 
secures, for a continuance, the only true preparation 
by putting on paper the thoughts and, in substance, 
the vehicle of language by which they are to be con- 
veyed. It is easy to suppose that we have definite 
thought while simply meditating. The placing of the 
supposed thought in distinct written form enables us, 
better than anything else, to estimate its definiteness 
and its value. Any man who relies upon his powers 
of so-called extemporaneous speaking may occasionally 
produce an impression, but is likely to fai] in the end 
as a trustworthy instructor of his fellow men. My 
own method is to write with so much fullness and 
minuteness that I am able at any future time to repro- 
duce what has been prepared, and preach it as a 
sermon. 

If a minister’s conception of a sermon is that of an 
article for a Quarterly Review, he cannot do much 
pastoral work and prepare such a sermon every week. 
But the Review idea is not the true idea of a sermon. 
A minister thoroughly acquainted with his Bible, and 
in sympathy with the real wants of his people, and 
intent upon their moral benefit through the bringing 
of their minds into close and habitual contact with the 
Divine word, need have no difficulty in preparing two 
discourses in the week, and at the same time accom- 
plishing a large amount of purely pastoral work. In- 
deed, in the honest and faithful doing of pastoral work 
will frequently be found the most effective stimulus 
and assistance in the preparation of useful sermons. 
The Divine word is adapted by him who gave it to the 
moral and spiritual needs of men. That adaptation is 
rendered clearer by close contact with the people in 
their joys and sorrows, their struggles, temptations 
and bereavements. As society is now constituted, and 
especially in our busy cities, he will be disappointed who 
supposes that he can usefully fill the place of a minister 
who simply delivers well-prepared discourses on the 
Lord’s Day. We have social affections and sympathies 
with which the minister must bring himself into personal 
contact, and so be able, through the word which. he 
ministers, to elevate and purify these social sympathies 
and affections. It is not enough that the minister visit 
the sick and conduct the funeral services. Prosperity 
and continuous welfare constitute strong temptations 
to those who enjoy them, and closer application of the 
principles of divine truth than can be always made in 
the discourse frequently needs to be made in the visits 
of the pastor to the families of his charge. The 
young have to be approached; the sense of strangeness 
in relation to a pastor has to be removed. They have 
to be habituated to regard him as a man—a true man 
—a friend to them, with whom they can freely com- 
municate, and this result can hardly be attained 
otherwise than by systematic visitation of the people 
in their homes. 

The preaching of a minister will rarely rise or con- 
tinue to be above the level of his own spiritual life. 
Everything, therefore, that is adapted to feed and de- 
velop that spiritual life is to be sought, valued and 
used by him. Intercourse with more experienced 
ministers, the study of the biographies of effective 
workers, especially the devout study of the Holy 
Oracles, with the accompanying spirit of prayer which 
they everywhere inculcate — by these and similar 
methods (every man using that which his knowledge of 
himself shows to be adapted to his needs) he must 
maintain and strengthen within himself that sympathy 
with the Church’s Head, and with the spirits of men, 
that will make preaching and pastoral work a constantly 
congenial occupation. 

It is the infelicity of ministers in our time, and 
especially in our great cities, that they are so constantly 
called upon to give time and attention to forms of 
effort that could be equally well attended to by Chris- 
tianlaymen. Charities, more or less useful, are thrown 
in a great degree upon the clergy. They who in too 
Many instances pay no regard to their distinctive 
work as ministers would fain employ them as agents 
and co-operators in general schemes and plans more 
or less intended to promote the public good. In many 
instances it is wise for the minister who would make 
the most of his time and resources to decline effort in 
these directions. Organizations in which committees 
of pastors and committees of theatrical managers are 
expected to co-operate, and placed substantially on the 
Same level, may be, without impropriety, allowed to 
carry out their plans without the active co-operation of 


laborious and fully occupied clergymen. This is not 








to be understood, however, as applying to departments 
of work in which the educational is the leading ele- 
ment. The time will probably come in our country 
when ministers and people will agree that a larger 
share in the supervision of the common education of 
the country ought to be placed in the minister’s hands. 

It is difficult to see, on the principles already stated, 
how a minister can be regarded as performing his 
whole duty who is practically out of all contact with 
the young of his parish in the week-day educational 
work and life. It may be true that our school system 
is effectively managed by those who have it in hand, 
but it will probably be found true that society, as a 
whole, would be benefited and not injured by a closer 
contact between the ministry and those who enjoy the 
benefits of our common-school system. If we look to 
the higher education of the country it will be found 
that ministers have largely contributed to its efficiency 
of machinery and to its manifold results. But the 
higher education is only enjoyeGd by a limited portion 
of the community. There is surely need for the min- 
istry, and the great forces they represent, being brought 
into more immediate contact with the masses of the 
young in the formative period of their lives and in con- 
nection with their school-work. 

In this department, also, it will be found practically 
true that the minister’s power of enlisting attention 
and exercising an elevating influence in the Sabbath 
services would be increased by healthy intercourse 
with the young as they pursue their educational career. 
The complaint is too often made that the young are 
not sufficiently represented in our churches. May not 
this be the natural result of the general separation be- 
tween the young and the clergy during the ordinary 
week-day life ? 

A word as to the conditions of success in the minis- 
try. The practical mistake too often committed is to 
suppose the minister alone the active force of the con- 
gregation. A congregation is nota body of people to 
be worked upon simply; it is, by its very nature, a 
body of people to work and to be worked with. 
Church officers, unless their names and offices be 
mere unmeaning words, have responsibility as fellow 
laborers with the minister, and success, in a good de- 
gree, depends upon the power to enlist, direct and 
stimulate that co-operation. The co-operation will as- 
sume many forms. It will be realized in the teaching 
of the young, in the visiting of the suffering and the 
bereaved, in the care of the financial interests of the 
religious community, and in the securing of an ade- 
quate maintenance for him who, by his office, is shut 
up to “‘living bythe Gospel.” A minister would be 
more or less than human who could put his whole 
nature into the work of religious teaching in a coin- 
munity and among a people pledged to give him un- 
usual and material support, and yet conspicuously 
failing to redeem its pledge. Men have often failed; 
the blame of their failure is to be distributed between 
them and the communities in which they were settled. 

In present conditions few men are likely to be truly 
successful who content themselves with the routine of 
ministration to those who take pews and place them- 
selves under their charge. An aggressive work—a 
work of approach to those who are not sufficently in- 
terested to take pews—must be attempted by those 
who would succeed in the work of tke ministry. And, 
finally, in estimating the success of a minister we 
shall greatly mistake if we make our standard merely 
visible results. There may be a crowded audience, a 
coterie of enthusiastic admirers, a full treasury, and a 
high place in popular esteem, and yet there may be 
little real success in the eyes of Him who judges in- 
fallibly, and by whom rewards will be distributed at 
the last. A great congregation may be simply a social 
gathering held together by quite other than purely 
spiritual interest. But the real success is spiritual 
success ; the true triumph 1s the triumph of the truth ; 
and the solid results are the results that will be real- 
ized and displayed in the day when the chief Shep 
herd and Bishop of souls will occupy the throne in 
the character of Judge. 








A FRUITFUL LIFE. 
By 8. A. Cuapiy, Je. 


HE records of all lives passed in unselfish ardor 

and undying devotion to a noble cause must ever 
be of interest so long as the heroic virtues of courage 
and endurance and the meeker graces of piety and 
faith continue to animate the human soul. The soul’s 
susceptibility, whose delicacy poets for generations 
have impressed on our belief as not unlike that of an 
®olian harp, will ever vibrate responsively when an 
exceptional life sounds a deeper tone of heroism. The 
truth of this prevails, whether this musician of men’s 
souls be a Livingstone, laboring in torrid African jun- 
giles, or a Franklin, unflinching in the midst of perils 
that lurk under the Arctic sky. 





These are the great undertakings that call for great 


men. By reason of their magnitude, the dangers and 
the difficulties attending their fulfillment, the benefit 
accruing to mankind, they are ever upon the tongue 
and before the eyes of the world. Of another sort are 
the undertakings that are begun without the cheering 
commendation of the world, and carried faithfully 
through to a fruitful end without greater reward than 
the loving solicitude of friends and the consciousness 
of good work accomplished. Of the two, the latter 
may often be the greater. It may and often does re- 
quire a peculiar quality of heroism. A courage that 
can encounter the deprivation, the bodily peril, the 
ferocity of barbaric lands for science’ sake is grand 
indeed. Nobler and of truer metal is the courage that, 
in addition to material foes, dares and overcomes the 
intangible allies of prejudice, ignorance, and mental 
inertia. When the attack is made, too, without a full 
equipment on the part of the besieger, who relies 
solely on faith, determination, and the truth of his 
convictions, his courage assumes a halo of greater 
luster. 

An hour’s perusal of a book recently published by 
the American Sunday-School Union, under the title, 
‘*A Fruitful Life,” will suggest many thoughts as to 
the nature of heroism. 

It is the narration of the experiences and missionary 
labors of the Sunday-school Pioneer, Stephen Pax- 
son, prepared with loving thought by his daughter. 
Without squaring his life to fit the limitations of either 
of the two sorts of valor already outlined, his heroism 

for heroic he surely was—partakes in some degree 
of both and, in the words of his pastor, defines his 
life as, ‘‘unique, heroic, unusual, helpful, powerful, 
from the day he first entered the Sunday-school till 
the day his earnest, fiery soul swept up to heaven, 
gathering force and volume and spiritual beauty every 
day he lived.” 

A brief summary of this singularly useful career 
will be of aid in throwing clearer light on the extracts 
given below. Stephen Paxson was born November 
3, 1808, in New Lisbon, Ohio; one of the youngest of 
seven children, who while still in their youth were 
compelled, by the straitened circumstances in which 
they were left by the death of their father, to provide 
for themselves among strangers. Stephen left his 
mother to become a farmer’s boy, and although “ his 
heart was heavy with the sense of loss of mother-love” 
he comforted himself with the thought of attending 
school three months out of the year—a stipulation of 
his indenture. An impediment of speech, however, 
deprived him of this solace, and ‘‘ he was kept steadily 
at work, without even a picture-book to gladden his 
active mind.” Close upon this came*another trouble. 
He was made a helpless cripple for many months, and 
partially lamed for life, by a distressing disease which 
unfitted him for a farmer’s life, and he became appren- 
ticed to a hatter. There he not only learned the trade 
but learned to read, by studying old newspaper heads 
and street signs, and solaced his weariness and care 
by constant singing, which seemed granted to him in 
default of speech. His trade learned, he started to 
wander about the country on foot, and after several 
years of varying fortune, at the age of twenty-two he 
met and married a Miss Pryor, an English lady, Octo- 
ber 18, 1830. Soon a little girl was born, who was 
the means of bringing her father from his life of 
worldly pleasure and earthly allurements into that 
state of mind which resulted 1n self-consecration to 
God and his work. He went ene day to Sunday- 
school at the request of this little daughter, and the 
deep and solemn impression made upon him then was 
the germ from which sprang his after-career of useful- 
ness and energy in the work of scattering light and 
truth by the foundation of Sunday-schools. 

In 1848 he obtained a commission under the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union and entered upon his labors 
in the Western wilderness, leaving the pleasures and 
refinements of home and friends to abide in a log 
cabin in the forest wilds of Ihnois. Then followed 
many years of hardship, labor and trial, in which he 
traveled ‘‘from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from the Lakes to the Gulf, on foot, on horseback 
and in every possible mode of conveyance.” He es- 
tablished over 1,300 Sunday,schools, gathered into 
them 80,000 children, and extended the widest influ- 
ence for the good of education and religion. He died 
in St. Louis 1n 1880 at the age of seventy-two. 

His methods of work, the manner in which he gath- 
ered the people together for instruction, the ignorance 
with which he had to struggle are all revealed in these 
extracts from the book : 

He would go early to the place of meeting and light up the rude 
house with tallow candles. As the peopie came in the gathering twi- 
lignt on horseback and in wagons from various directions, they 
would hearken to his clear, sweet pathetic voice in the old house 


singing : 
*1’m a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger, 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night.” 


They had come to hear him speak because he had interested them 
in their homes ; but often they felt that his singing repaid them for 
coming before he began his address. If the object he aimed at in 
that particular neighborhood was to show them the ignorance which 
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existed among the youug, and hence the necessity of religious in- 
struction, he wonid ji!uatrate his remarks by some such story as the 
following : “I met a voy on the road one day. I stopped my horse 
and inquired of him the way to Mr. Brown’s house. The lad was 
walking, so | asked him to ride. As we jogged along I asked him 
some questions, as is always my custom, in the hope of awakening 
some interest in his young mind for something above the sordid cares 
and affairs of time. 

“I began by askirg him his age. ‘ Fourteen,’ was the reply. I 
then inquired if he conld tell me who died to save sinners. He re- 
sponded promptly ‘ Nobody has died fer sinners in our neighbor- 
hood ; leastways, if anybody has, I never hearn tell of it.’ ” 


In hia wildest days he had never acquired any bad habits save 
those of using tobacco, of which he was inordinately fond. After 
he began his missionary work he would cut the tobacco into little 
strips in order that he might slip one into his mouth unperceived 
after finishing a speech. One evening he was holding a Sunday-school 
meeting in a small ‘own, when he noticed a boy, apparently about 
twelve years old, watching him very closely. After the meeting was 
over, and he had come down from the pulpit, this boy came up to 
him and said, in the free Western fashion: ** Brother Paxsen, give 
usa chaw of tobaccer:' “ What, do you use tobacco?” * Yes, 
sir,” said the boy, **! have used it ever since I was a little fellow.” 
A bystander explained, ** That boy looks like he was scarcely twelve 
years old; he is realiy past eighteen; he has been stunted by the use 
of tobacco.” Immediately the missionary emptied his pocket of to- 
baceo, throwing it all away, saying, “ sy the grace of God, I will 
never use tobacco whi'e I! live.” And he never did. 


A horse was an indispensable adjunct of his work, 
and although there were no means to secure one, his 
faith that the Lord would provide was rewarded by 
the gift of a missionary horse from a generous parish 
that was interested in his work. This was the celebrated 
** Robert Raikes,” whose introduction to the family and 
subsequent history are thus related: 


At last he came, ridiug upon a small horse, and a shout of joy and 
admiration hailed the arrival. Ail gathered about to hear the horse 
named; and he tossed his mane as if in satisfaction when ** Robert 
Raikes ” was selected as the most appropriate name a Sunday-school 
horse could have. No one guessed, as he was led in triumph to the 
stable, what a work lay before him, what a history he would achieve; 
how he would help organize more Sunday-schools than any other 
horse iv the world—over se-en hundred in number; how he would 
travel a distance nearly as yreat as thrice round the world in carrying 
hia master about his chosen work; that he would become so familiar 
to the children of several States as to be known by them as“ dear old 
Bob,” and would be the means of distributing among them thou- 
sands of books and papers’ Finally, that he won!d become known 
not only in the Weat, but also at the North and South, and in the far 
East ; that in such great cities as Philadelphia, Boston and New York 
his history would be appreciated and his picture recognized and prized; 
that at last, after twenty-five years of labor, he would die, and the 
newspapers and Sunday-school circulars of the land would publish 
this letter containing an account of his death, which sorrowful eyes 
in every etate of the Union would read: 

* ILLINOIS, October 18, 1868, 

“Dear FATHER: IJ sit down this pleasant afternoon to tell you of 
the death of your faihful old servant ‘ Robert Raikes.’ He had 
been declining gradually for the last six months. We have not had 
aim harneased more than once all sammer. He ate two ears of corn 
on Friday last, and on Satarday night died in the clover lot. If, as 
some believe, horses have souls, ‘old Bob’ will certainly occupy 
some better fields in the green pastures than those of the common 
herd. 

While looking at the remains of this faithful creature, I could not 
but ask myself the question, ‘Am I as faithfal to my Heavenly 
Master as he has been to his earthly one?’ 


* Your affectionate daughter, Mary.” 


Once a young man borrowed Bob to take a young lady out riding. 
He moved along ir good style till he met the children coming home 
from school, then he stopped. ‘The driver told him to “ get up,” but 
Bob would not move a peg. The young man flourished a whip, but 
Bob was evidently going to be obstinate. The children gathered 
round, much to the young man’s discomfiture; but al] at once. he 
suspected what Bob was waiting for,so he made a little speech to 
the children, bade them ‘ Good-evening,” shook the lines, and 
passed on. 

The following story will suggest one similar to it to 
those who are familiar with the stock anecdotes that 
prevail in theological circles : 


On another occasion Mr. Paxson had a little experience which 
shows how utterly some people fail to comprehend the idea of Chris- 
tian unity. He entered a house one day, and asked a woman who 
was sitting by the fireplace if there was a Sunday-school in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘No, there ain’t,” was the curt reply. 

* Don’t you think you could bave one ?” 

“Might have a Methodist one,” she replied. 

“Madam,” he said quietly, but with emphasis, “there are no 
Methodists in heaven.” 

She sprang to the door and opened it as if to order him ont. 
feminine curiosity prevailed, and, hesitating, she said: 

** Presbyterians, 1 suppose ?” 

“No, madam, my Bible docs not teach me that there are any 
Presbyterians in heaven.” 

** Baptists, I reckon 7” 

** No, madam, my Bible does not say that there are any Baptisis in 
heaven.” 

“ Well, who are there ?” 

“ Christians, madam.” 

“Oh! you’re a Campbceilite, then?” 

‘No, madam, my bible doesn’t say there are any Campbellites 
there.” 

““What! are you a Roman Catholic ?” 

“No, madam; if you wish to know to what particular church I 
belong, ] am a Methodist.” 

“* Why, I thought you said no Methodist would go to heaven.” 

“Oh, no! I said there were no Methodists in heaven; we leave 
our distinctive names here. There we are known as the followers of 
Christ.” 

Closing the door quick'y, she grasped his hand warmly, saying, 
** Do take a chair, brother; I opened the door to order you out. I 
am mighty glad I didn’t—/’m a Methodist !” 


This is a little glimpse into a curious corner of a 
life active even after middle age : 
A hobby is a luxury to old age, and the person who fails to find an 


innocent one, as the cares of life drop away aud the ability to do 
active service decreases, is to be pitied, Mr. Paxson, although busy 


But 


she ¢nguired, with a nonplussed air. 





to the end of his life in his great work, was compelled to take things 
more leisarely and to travel less as he increased in years. The time 
thus gained he spent in making scrap-books. His Sunday-school 
scrap-books became a treasure-trove full of the richest gleanings 
upon Sunday-school topics. Besides these, he made others upon 
various subjects. He wrote out an index to each, and sought to 
make them as complete as possible. These books form a small libra- 
ry of themselves. 

Many lives have made astir in the world with less of 
genuine accomplishment and benefit to warrant praise 
than this of Stephen Paxson. His career was passed 
apart from that sphere in which dramatic contingencies 
or striking vicissitudes would echo his name about the 
globe. He felt himself appointed to teach, and humbly 
but zealously set to work at his task. That it was well 
done, notwithstanding discouragement, trouble, and 
in the face of great difficulties, with ‘‘ courageous self- 
sacrifice,” ever-abiding faith and love, is the lesson he 
has taught us. He was a shining example, whose light 
it is well for us to reflect and emulate. 








COROT. 


By Wituiam WeEtts NEwesLL. 


HE present estimation in which the works of Corot 

are held strikiugly illustrates the change of taste 
in art. Five years since this painter was indefinitely 
known to most Americans as the leader of a school 
which did not ‘finish their pictures”; now the pro- 
ductions of no landscapist command so sure a market, 
no sale is complete which does not contain works of 
his, and the value of his signature is estimated in 
thousands of dollars. If this is a mercantile way of 
speaking, it at least illustrates the influence of the 
opinions of those who are the arbiters of taste on the 
buyers who cannot trust their own tastee Greatness 
implies originality in some department of mind, and 
Corot introduced an entirely new way of seeing and 
feeling nature; no other artist has so represented its 
mystery, poetry, and the indefinite religious feeling 
which certain of its aspects inspire. He has opened 
new paths of pleasure and emotion, and of him may 
be truly repeated the beautiful words of Shelley, that 
‘hidden in the light of thought” he wrought the world 
‘to sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 
Corot presents to us Nature as full of gentleness, love 
and joy; and he made good the truth that mortals can 
but see as they are, for such was his own pure and 
tranquil life. 

Jean Baptiste-Camille Corot was born at Paris, on the 
26th of July, 1796. His father kept a sort of milliner’s 
shop, and thereby gained a competence which subse- 
quently secured to his son independence and the oppor- 
tunity of labor; his grandfather had been born a peas- 
ant of Burgundy, and came to Paris as a hair-dresser. 
Corot himself, with his robust figure and fresh com- 
plexion, retained something of this peasant extraction 
in his appearance. 

There is a pretty story about Corot’s first picture, of 
which ‘‘the gray and harmonious tone” is affirmed to 
have contained the germ of many artistic qualities. 
The girls employed in his father’s shop, and who 
worked under the charge of his mother, had heard 
the story and were curious to see the progress of 
‘Monsieur Camille.” Two of them made their escape 
from, the shop and looked over his shoulder as he 
worked. The scene would be in itselfa pretty sub- 
ject for an artist; the noble face of the young man 
delighted with freedom, the laughing girls overlooking 
him, the shining river and city in the background. 
One of these two visited Corot forty years afterward, 
and he might compare the eternal youth of the paint- 
ing, which still hung on the walls of his studio, with 
the change that time had made in the faces of the 
youth who had executed it and the girl who had 
smiled on its progress. 

It was fortunate, indeed, that Corot’s father was 
able to insure him even an humble support, for fame 
was slow to visit the great artist with her golden 
shower. It was not until he had reached the age of 
sixty years that his pictures finally attained a market 
value. During the long intervening time he worked 
steadily on, unmarried, but content, waiting for the 
day of recognition. In truth, the artist was a genera- 
tion in advance of his time. Eyes educated in the 
narrow Classic taste of the day were incapable of ap- 
preciating a new art; for it may be said that landscape 
painting, such as the great French artists of the last 
generation and the English Turner in their respect- 
ive ways conceived it, was a new art in the world’s 
history. Of this new school Corot was the first, ex- 
hibiting in 1827; he was joined in 1831 by Dupré and 
Rousseau, in 1837 by Troyon, all of whom gained 
sooner than himself the favor of the public. Diaz and 
Millet came later; but Corot, while applauding all 
these various talents, calmly pursued his own road. 

Some touching stories are told of this late fame. In 
1851 the painter, seeing that nobody paid attention to 
a landscape which he exhibited in the salon of that 
year, had the fancy to stand in front of the work, re- 
flecting ‘‘ that men are like flies; as soon as one lights 





on a dish the rest follow.” Presently a young couple 
drew near, and the man said, ‘‘ That’s not bad; I think 
there is something in it.” But the woman, who 
‘looked amiable,” said the poor painter, replied, ‘It 
is frightful; come along!” ‘‘ Well, are you glad that 
you have heard the opinion of the public ?” said Corot 
to himself. This picture, after remaining several years 
without a purchaser, was sold to a daring bidder for 
seven hundred francs. At a later period it brought 
twelve thousand francs at auction, and the happy 
purchaser, in honor of his acquisition, gave a dinner 
to the painter. ‘‘I was overwhelmed with caresses. 
It was, however, the same thing when nobody wanted 
it. I make the same things now, but the world has 
come to see; it needed only forty years of toil to bring 
that about. I is not I who have changed, but the con- 
stancy of my principles which has triumphed, and | 
swim in happiness!” 

In 1817 Lis father had bought a country-house at 
Ville d@’Avray, which during Corot’s life he continued 
to own in conjunction with his sister. The character 
of the scenery in this neighborhood, familiar to all ad- 
mirers of the great painter, was in accordance with the 
bent of his own mind. The house was situated near a 
pond which has now disappeared, and often, after all 
others were asleep, the artist would remain at his open 
window, watching the heaven, the water and trees. In 
this complete solitude, the soft and gray tones of the 
landscape, saturated with rising mists, took possession 
of his imagination and reproduced themselves sponta- 
neously from his brush. In this house, however, he 
had no studio, but went to Paris to execute the scene 
of which he carried in memory the impression. Corot 
was a rapid worker, and it might be that at the end of 
the day the landscape which he had contemplated dur- 
ing the previous night and brought to Paris in his head 
on that morning was already transferred to canvas. 

Corot was fond of music, and an anecdote will show 
how music and painting were associated in his mind. 
He was walking in the country ; below him a rich 
valley inclosed by noble lines of hills, the sea in the 
distance, and a sky veiled with soft and bright vapor 
overhead, At the turn of a path, half-way up the 
slope, he turned, and after a moment of meditation 
said to the friend who accompanied him, ‘‘ What har- 
mony, what grandeur! It is like Gluck!” This 
musician was one of his especial favorites, and in- 
spired more than one of his finest works, relating to 
the theme of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

In 1870 Corot remained in Paris during the siege, 
and was profoundly shocked and grieved by the whole 
war. ‘‘Compare,” he cried, ‘‘this savage hate, with 
art, which at the bottom is love!” The death of a 
sister, who had been the companion of his life, as- 
sisted in breaking down his health, and hastening his 
death, which took place in February, 1875. During his 
last moments his thoughts were still busy with his 
profession; he moved his right hand along the wall, 
his fingers disposed as if holding a brush, and said, 
‘*Do you see how beautiful it is! I have never seen 
landscapes so admirable! ” 

Corot had the happiness of continuing his activity 
to the last year of his life. Never was his talent more 
admirably displayed than in the canvases he had 
completed for the salon of 1875, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. He could say, on his death-bed: ‘‘I have 
enjoyed health, the love of nature, painting, and in- 
dustry ; my family has consisted of kindhearted folk, 
I have had good friends, and never injured any one; 
my lot in life has been excellent, and, far from address- 
ing any reproach to destiny, I have only tu thank 
her.” 

Let us adda word on the specimens of Corot in 
American galleries. The Boston Musenm of Art is 
fortunate in possessing as its most precious ornament 
a noble and celebrated canvas, the ‘‘ Dante and 
Virgil ;” a picture executed, it is true, before the 
artist had fully attained to the freedom of its later 
manner. But where are the glorious landscapes, so 
many of which have been brought to New York within 
five years? Scattered, alas, in private galleries, and 
lost to the public enjoyment. Under a most unfortu- 
nate system of management, the New York Metro- 
politan Museum has aimed at collecting second-rate 
and comparatively worthless canvases of old masters, 
while the priceless opportunity has been suffered to 
escape of forming a gallery of the works of those who 
in future centuries will be old masters, not less 
famous in their departments than now are the ancient 
painters of Italy or Holland. A gallery which might 
have been made a perpetual education and delight is 
practically useless. It is not yet too late; will not the 
public awake to the necessity of obtaining in their 
public collections a fair representation of the work of 
the immortal artist concerning whom we write? Such 
works are still to be obtained, and in America. Let it 
be remembered that what is good has its marked 
price but what is best has no price; genius is better 
than rubies, and gold is not to be weighed in com- 
parison. 
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GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
TRAVELING. 


UITE « number of friends have asked me, both on 
() this and on the other side of the water, whether 
traveling is more comfortable in England or in Amer- 
ica. The question is a difficult one to answer. I am 
inclined to say, More comfortable in England; more 
juxurious in America. It is certainly more comfort- 
able in some important and imitable respects in 
Eugland. 

The Grand Central Station in New York City is sup- 
posed to be one of the finest as it is one of the latest 
railroad structures in this country. No money, appar- 
ently, was spared in its construction. Let us compare 
the history of a traveler’s experience in the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York, with that of a traveler at St. 


Pancras Station, London. The American traveler— | 


let us suppose a lady—is set down by her carriage on 
the side-walk in a pouring rain ; settles her bill with 
her driver as well as she can from under her umbrella; 
carries her shawl-strap and hand bag into the great 
waiting room, where she must get her ticket before 
she can get a check for her trunk; for the American 
railroad assumes that every traveler is a fraud, and it 
will not check his trunk until it has punched his 
ticket. She must then go out through the rain to get 
her check, and back through the rain again to the 
waiting-room. If she is hungry, there is a wretched 
little lunch counter in a cellar at which she will not 
venture more than once. She must go out again 
through the rain on an exploring expedition after a 
restaurant; for tbe railroad does not feed passengers, 
it only carries them. When the train is ready she 
must elbow and be elbowed by a crowd, always a 
hurrying but always a good-natured crowd, through a 
narrow doorway, with an ominous warning overhead, 
‘* Beware of pick-pockets,” and must manage to extri- 
cate her ticket from her pocket and present it to 
Cerberus at the door to be punched again. If her hus- 
band or father or lover has been with her thus far, to 
extricate her from the eutanglements of railroad red. 
tape, he is warned back by Cerberus, and she must carry 
her hand luggage and get to her car and find her seat 
as best she may. For during all this time she has 
had to be her own porter. If the object of the rail- 
road was to prevent travelers from reaching its cars it 
could hardly have invented a more ingenious system of 
discomforts for the purpose. 

In Eagland the traveler's cab drives into the station ; 
the traveler gets out under the roof; a porter opens 
the carriage door, takes her fare and settles with the 
driver; takes her trunk and hand luggage and awaits 
her convenience; she goes to the booking office and 
secures her ticket. One of the finest hotels in London 
is attached to the station, owned and controlled by the 
railroad corporation. If therefore she arrives late at 
night she has not to go out of doors to reach a com- 
fortable room; if she wants breakfast, lunch or dinner 
before taking the train, she is sure of as good a meal 
as any London restaurant furnishes. When she is 
ready to take her place the porter is ready to go with 
her, show her to a compartment, stow her hand lug- 
gage conveniently for her, and deposit her ‘‘ box,” 
—Englishmen never have ‘‘trunks”—in the baggage 
van; there is no Cerberus to punch her ticket, no nar- 
row gateway to be passed, no crowd to elbow or be 
elbowed by, no ominous warning ‘‘ Beware of pick- 
pockets” to give hera start and a cold shiver, and 
‘‘thrippence” amply satisfies the porter for his’ ser- 
vices. A placard, to which no traveler pays any at- 
tention, tells you that he is forbidden to take any- 
thing. 

So far the advantage is certainly all on the side of 
England. But now the debit and credit side of the 
ledger change. Our lady traveler in Eaglandis put 
into a compartment with no assurance who her travel- 
ling companion will be. There is no lavatory or re- 
tiring room; no heating except a tin foot-warmer; no 
chance for lunch except at a lunch counter on the 
road; no check for her baggage, and therefore no as- 
surance that the baggage will go safely at any junction 
or change of cars unless she looks out for it; no con- 
ductor to ask questions of as to destination; no intel- 
ligible announcement, often none at all, of stations; 
and no gallant brakeman to show her those attentions 
which it is at once the pleasure and the duty of the 
American brakeman to show to lonely travelers of the 
gentler sex. The Pullman is the American “first- 
class.” In America the first-class passenger has an 
arm-chair, in a well-warmed, lighted and ventilated 
drawing-room, with companions from whom she is cer- 
tain to receive respectful if not deferential treatment, 
with a peripatetic librarian to furnish her literature at 
cheap prices, with a table, if she chooses, whereon she 
may have her luneh, with a lunch-basket brought in 
to her at the dinner hour, and, on the best equipped 
roads, a dining-room car where she may order and eat 
as good a meal as the best hotels in America serve, and 
at as reasonable a price. She has no concern about 


| her luggage, unless she enjoys care and worries about 
| it just for the fun of the thing, and the conductor is in 
the car to answer questions, send telegrams, post 
letters, or render any other like service her comfort 
may require. 

I have intimated that in England the traveler is not a 
“* suspect,” as he is in America. The contrast is strik- 
ing in both railroad and hotel. Except on.long routes 
your ticket is often not called for till you get out of the 
train at your journey’s end; it istaken for granted that 
you have paid your fare, whereas in America you are 
fortunate if you are not subjected to an inquisition and 
a ‘‘punching” after every considerable stop. In the 
hotel there appears to be no fear of theft; the genus 
hotel-thief appears to be distinctively American. You 
rarely lock your door; in the largest hotel in Manches- 
ter there was no key to my door, though I could bolt 
itat night. Arriving at Cambridge, I discovered that 
[I had left my trunk key in London. The porter 
brought a locksmith who broke the trunk open, and 
carried it off to put on a new lock, leaving the contents 
piled up in chairs and upon a sofa, for there was no 
bureau in the room. The circumstances seemed to me 
exceptional, so I locked my door—with some difliculty, 
for the lock evidently was unused—and carried the 
key to the office with an explanation. ‘I thought,” 
said I to the lady in charge of the office, after explain- 
ing the facts, ‘‘that perhaps I had better leave the room 
locked.” She took the key affably, and found a place 
for it on the mantel, remarking that there was no ob- 
jection if I would feel any easier in my mind, but the 
things would be quite safe. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that when I got the key, after my break- 
fast, I did not return it, but left the room open. At 
the great St. Enoch Hotel in Glasgow they furnish you 
with a key, but they request you to leave it in the 
“*service-room”; and the ‘‘service-room,” on inquiry, 
proves to be a 100m on your bed-room floor where all 
the keys of the floor are hung up together in an open 
cupboard, and where every man goes and helps him- 
self, and no questions asked. Exactly how this serves 
as a protection I could not understand. 

Of English inns in general I have spoken in a pre- 
vious letter. They are much better than our average 
provincial hotels, albeit one misses some creature 
comforts common in America. There are no furnaces; 
the halls are uniformly cold in cold weather; there is 
no gas in the rooms, and candles give a poor light to 
read or write by ; and though the open fire looks very 
bright and cheery, a spit should be provided to turn 
the traveler before the coals, else while he 1s browned 
on one side he is half frozen on the other. No hotel 
in England, I think, equals the best of our American 
hotels ; but, take the country throughout, the average 
is much better. 

Of English restaurants the less said the better. 
How the Englishman, whose private table is the per- 
fection of food and service—nothing better in the 
world—submits to the London restaurant, which is 
generally noisy, mostly meretricious in ornament, 
rarely clean, and always only a “ feeding-place,” is 
one of the conundrums to which I could not discover 
and certainly cannot invent an answer. ip 








A GREAT NATURALIST. 
By Hamitton W. Masig. 


(a ROBERT DARWIN was one of the 
men for whose work circumstances seem to pre- 
pare the best time and the most helpful environment. 
He was, to begin with, the son of his father and the 
grandson of his grandfather. The former was a man of 
generous accomplishments and very considerable abil- 
ity ; the former famous 1n his day as naturalist, physi- 
cian, philosopher and poet, the contemporary of Dr. 
Johnson, and of wide repute in the England of the 
eighteenth century. The three men were successively 
Fellows of the Royal Society, each conserved and ad- 
vanced the inherited scientific culture and influence of 
the family, and the grandson completed the work 
which the grandfather began. Dr. Erasmus Darwin 
would hardly have ventured into verse in any other age 
of English poetry than the pedantic and conventional 
period in which he lived,and ‘‘ The Botanic Garden” 
has only the interest of a curious collection of speci- 
mens which came under the eye of an acute naturalist 
and were transfixed in very bad verse. Dr. Darwin 
had something of the poetic instinct, however, and was 
not without the prophetic sense which enables the 
poets to hint at great inventions and discoveries centu- 
ries before they are actually made. Puck put his girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes about two hundred 
and eighty years before Mr. Field’s energy accom- 
plished the same result with a cable and a jar of elec- 
trieity. Darwin had his glimpses into the future, and 
outlined the theory of the development of animal life 
which his illustrious grandson has applied to a vast 
range of facts. The poet and the scientist are not so far 





apart as they sometimes seem to be. 


When Charles Robert Darwin opened his eyes upon 
the world at Shrewsbury, on the 12th of February, 1809 
Taine, had he been present, casting the horoscope of 
| the new comer with the elements of time, race and 
| environment, could safely have predicted the future of 
| this descendant of an eighteenth century savan. The 
boy started at once on the road which stretched 
straight before him to wide usefulness and a noble 
fame. From the public school in his native town he 
went to the University of Edinburgh, where he spent 
two years, and then removed to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His scholastic life ended in 1831, and at 
twenty-two his aptitude for scientific study aad re- 
search was so marked that there was no question as to 
his profession ; nature had kindly decided that matter 
forhim. As soon as his preparation for active work 
was complete the work began, and it never ceased until 
last week. In December of the year in which he left 
Cambridye, the Beagle Exploring Expedition, ander 
command of Captain Fitzroy, sailed from England 
and made a cruise of nearly five years, during which 
a partial survey was made of South America and the 
circumnavigation of the globe accomplished. Darwin 
accompanied the expedition, and upon his return to 
Eogland gave the world the results of his long ab- 
sence in that admirable work, ‘‘The Voyage of a Nat- 
urslist,” which disclosed the candor and frankness of 
spirit and marvelously fine faculty of observation 
with which the whole reading world has since become 
familiar. 

The years that followed were busy ones, and bore 
fruit in several important contributions to various 
departments of scientific knowledge, but it was not 
until 1859 that the quality and range of Darwin’s mind 
were fully understood even by his co-workers in scien- 
tific lines. In that year appeared ‘‘The Origin of 
Species by Means of Natural Selection, or the Preser- 
vation of Favored Races in the Struggle for Life.” 
The significance of the theory presented in this book 
was seen at once, and its publication was the begin- 
ning of a controversy which has raged for almost a 
quarter of acentury. Whatever may be the verdict of 
that wider and deeper knowledge which a future gen- 
eration will bring to the examination of the Darwin- 
ian theory, he must be blind indeed to the intellectual 
movement of the age who does not place this work 
side by side with the epoch-making books of the 
world. True or false, it has made a wide stir among 
thinking men, modified greatly the views of a vast 
multitude, and given impulse and direction to investi- 
gations and speculations of the greatest moment. In 
1871 the publication of the ‘‘ Descent of Man and 
Selection in Relation to Sex,” was the signal for an- 
other outburst of debate in what must be regarded, 
taking into account its ramifications and conse- 
quences, as the most serious and important discussion 
of modern times. ‘The Power of Movement in 
Plants,” which appeared in 1880, is a marvel of trained 
skill in investigation and of lucid and interesting 
statement; a revelation of the range and delicacy of 
scientific inquiry, and the charm and potency of sci- 
entific methods. 


Darwin married, in 1839, his cousin, Miss Emma 
Wedgwood, and for many years had a charming home 
at Down, in Kent, where he carried on his studies 
amid the quiet beauty of one of the loveliest counties 
in England. Of late years his white hair and beard 
have given him a venerable aspect, and his singularly 
attractive face held its charm to the very end. A 
genial temperament, a hearty manner, and a genuine 
elevation of nature made Darwin one of the noblest as 
he was one of the most famous Englishmen of his day. 
His welcome was worth crossing the seas to receive, 
and the hospitality of his home was something to re- 
member. A large family grew up about him to ma- 
turity and usefulness and became his loving co-labor- 
ers, and, to make his environment for work more propi- 
tious, an inherited fortune relieved him from all care 
and left him free to devote his life to his chosen 
pursuits. His views naturally provoked sharp antag- 
onism and at the beginning made him widely unpop- 
ular; but fuller recognition of the candid spirit and 
genuine manhood of the great naturalist did much to 
soften the asperities of discussion and to dissipate 
the prejudices of bigotry and ignorance. It was a sig- 
nificant tribute to Darwin’s genius and character when 
in the autumn of 1877 he appeared in the scarlet gown 
in the University Hall at Cambridge to receive the 
degree of D. C. L. and was greeted with a storm of 
cheers. The world generally knows its great man at 
the end, however it may have slighted or derided his 





claims at the beginning, Full of years and of honors 
Darwin has gone on to the larger knowledge of the 
life beyond, and, whatever final word may be spoken 
concerning his scientific beliefs, his bitterest opponent 


jane deny that he has enriched the world by the 





singular honesty and candor of his mind, the stead- 
fastness of his energy, the beauty and completeness of 
his life. 
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The Home. 


THE EARLY ROBIN. 


By Mrs. Ciara Doty BATES. 


ROBIN on a weary wing 

Came flying from the south, 
The sweet song he had meant to sing 

Was sileut iv his mouth ; 

Instead of sunshine everywhere, 
And sprouting grain, and humid air, 
The heavens wore a wintry frown, 
And snow came sifting, drifting down. 


He sought the old home apple-tree 
Where hung his mother’s nest— 
(Well could he see in memory 
The red upon her breast )— 
He knew it as a leafy roof 
That kept all chilling winds aloof, 
That shed the rain, and even the dew, 
Yet let the sunshine freely through. 


He found it standing where it stood 
All green so long ago, 

Now merely sturdy, rough-barked wood, 
Black in the blinding snow ; 

Without one fluttering leaf to form 

A shelter for him from the storm, 

Yet holding, on one icy limb, 

The old home nest so dear to him. 


Then gaily piped the robin forth 
His first glad note of song, 
Thus: ‘‘ Dearest spot upon the earth, 
I've dreamed about you long! 
Though cold the snows unto my feet, 
No sunny southern turf so sweet ; 
No blossomed bough so fair to see 
As this that once was home to me!” 


The children, gazing sadly out 
Upon the tempest, heard, 
And seeing, as he hopped about, 
The pretty red-breast bird, 
Cried out with joy, ‘‘ Oh, now 'tis spring! 


” 


There is » robin—hear him sing! 


The gray clouds parted, showing through 
Their folds a space of gleaming blue: 

A sunset flush came in the west, 

The color of the robin’s breast. 








THE GUEST CHAMBER. 


By Mrs. Henry Warp BEkcHER. 


N olden times it was customary to set apart the 

best room in the house for the “‘ guest chamber.” 
It was thought necessary to furnish it more elabo- 
rately than any other, and by so doing show respect 
and affection for the guests who occasionally occupied 
it. We think this a mistake, and are well pleased to 
see that housekeepers are learning that while they are 
careful to make the room as pleasant, inviting and 
home-like as their means will allow, the comfort and 
convenience of the home, of the family, should not be 
curtailed or encroached upon. A guest should receive 
every kind attention, and find the guest chamber 
sufficiently inviting to give the impression that 
he is surrounded with kindness and thoughtful 
care. All this can be done without selecting the 
largest and most commodious apartment in the house. 
Except in a public man’s house, or one whose position 
gives him very little of the home rest and privacy 
that all crave, there is not the least necessity of mak- 
ing a revolution—an entire change in the regular 
routine of home life—when a guest is in the house. 
Certainly not to so disarrange and break up the 
usual family home life that children will be in danger 
of looking upon a guest as an affliction rather than a 
pleasure. Children thus defrauded will not be likely 
to be hospitable or courteous when they arrive at 
mature age and have homes of their own. 

The chambers most used, and, next to the family 
sitting-room, most neccessary to the comfort and hap- 
piness of the family to whom the house is to be the 
home, and not a mere transient stopping place for 
guests, should be the best ventilated, the largest and 
most convenient of any in the house. The mother’s 
chamber and the nursery—if there must be two apart- 
ments they should be separated only by a door, that 
the mother shall always find quick and easy access to 
it at all hours—ought to be chosen with reference to 
the health and enjoyment of those who for years will 
probably occupy them. 

The ‘‘spare room” or guest chamber is far less im- 
portant ; for, however honored and beloved, our guests 








are but temporary occupants of our rooms. We shall 
of course, while they are with us, give them every 
attention and as much time as family cares will per- 
mit, and by a courteous and affectionate manner 
manifest our pleasure in their presence and society. 
But to the permanent inmates the house should be a 
resting. place from hard labor—a refuge from outside 
care to the older members of the family. To make it 
such the mistress of the house has a daily routine of 
duties which might be too burdensome if not bright- 
ened by cheerful, pleasant surroundings. Thus, for 
reasons having a bearing on every member of the 
household, it certainly is desirable that more thought, 
care and expense be given to secure a pleasant out- 
look, a thorough ventilation, and attractive as well as 
convenient furniture for each of the family rooms 
than for the one reserved for guests, who, sincerely as 
we may love and enjoy their society, can of necessity 
remain but a short time. 

It is with no idea of encouraging selfishness that we 
have thus replied to the inquiries that have been sent 
us. There are times when so many guests are with us 
that one room will not suffice. There are times when 
one is liable to, expects, and enjoys large gatherings, 
and children should be taught to be ready, eager, to 
contribute some part of their own individual rights to 
the cordial entertainment of friends during these re- 
unions. If not too frequent, so as to keep the family 
in perpetual unrest and confusion, it is a source of 
amusement,and causes much sport and real enjoyment, 
when, in family council, all meet to discuss how they 
can contrive to stretch the house and re-arrange the 
furniture so that twenty people can be comfortably ac- 
commodated where eight or ten usually think they 
have only sufficient room. 

For a short time these efforts are not burdensome, 
where each member of the family lends a helping 
hand. Itis likea picnic. Every child, from its earli- 
est years, should be taught to find a pleasure in giving 
up rights, whims and fancies connected with its own 
apartments, to accommodate others. This is an easy 
lesson when it is understood to be only a temporary 
thing. Then, when the pressure abates, and each re- 
turns to his own room, they will better appreciate the 
care and affection which so tenderly arranged the 
apartment with reference to the peculiar taste and com- 
fort of each member of the family. 

It is painful if, instead of this effort to make each 
room a thing of beauty, designed to satisfy the special 
fancy of the one who is to occupy it, no thought is be- 
stowed on beautifying or adorning each apartment, or 
filling them, as far as able, with objects that will unite 
grace and beauty with usefulness for the family’s every- 
day use. We have often heard, ‘‘Oh, this is good 
enough, just for our own family.” But on the guest 
chamber enough will have been expended to compel 
pinching in everything that belongs to home and 
family comforis, just for the ostentatious display of 
hospitality! Where there are such contrasts between 
furnishing the family apartments and the ‘spare 
room” it wili be found that it runs through everything 
connected with the home life. The commonest kind 
of delf, odd bits of broken or defaced china, every 
variety of mismated cups and saucers, and food of the 
cheapest articles and poorest quality, prepared most 
carelessly, exhibit the same unwise disregard for sim- 
ply family comfort. But let any company appear, and 
cut glass and fine china adorn the table, which will be 
loaded with delicacies over which the utmost skill in 
cooking has been expended. 

This is all wrong. Home should be first, company 
of sesondary importance, if necessary to show any diff- 
erence. Let your family have the best that can be 
reasonably afforded, and cordially welcome your 
friends to share the good and pleasant things with you. 
Your children will not love home and prefer its society 
to all others if they learn that all the good and pleasant 
and beautiful things are only to be used for visitors. 
One has no right to hope that the children will have 
good manners or be refined if they see only the coarsest 
of everything when alone with their parents and the 
family, but are called upon when company appears to 
put on company manners, just for the occasion. Love 
of home will grow cold, refinement will be a farce, and 
good manners will rust and become bashfulness and 
awkwardness, or sullen disrespect, if only called into 
use on state oceasions. Constant and daily use will 
keep all these choice qualities brightened, and develop 
a natural graceful exhibition of them when they are 
taught that it is what should be always expected. 
When shown to father and mother, sister and brother, 
daily, they become a second nature. 

But we have wandered from the guest chamber, for 
which ‘‘ Mabel” especially desired ‘‘ hints.” Because 
we urge that the family should have, we would not be 
understood to mean that the room friends may occupy 
has no claim on the housekeeper’s attention; only that 
it should not be paramount to all others. Bestow such 
care and taste in furnishing it as the condition of the 
family purse will justify. Aside from that there are 





things that should never be neglected, either in the 
family’s rooms or the guest chamber. 

The bed should be as comfortable as possible and 
always scrupulously clean. If only used for one night 
and by only one person the linen must be changed for 
every new-comer. A white spread, even if not of the 
best and heaviest quality, is always desirable for any 
bed. An extra blanket, neatly folded and laid across 
the foot of the bed, is almost indispensable, unless there 
is a closet in the room: then it will be protected from 
the dust if laid there and the occupant of the room 
shown where to find it. A low, easy chair or rocker is 
needed: for a lady friend mav bring a young child 
with her who is accustomed to be quieted by rocking. 
A lounge, and one or two low, easy chairs are desirable 
in furnishing a chamber, but be careful that no bed- 
chamber is over-crowded with furniture. 

A table with a drawer, or a small, neat writing desk, 
with inkstand, pens, paper, envelopes, are most con- 
venient additions to any chamber; and friends, who 
often come without much preparation, would look upon 
such conveniences, ready at hand, as a most kindly 
attention. Tiey are among the little things that make 
a guest chamber home-like. 

A brush, hair-brush and comb and pin-cushion are 
needed in every chamber, and the spare room is no ex- 
ception to this rule. One or two drawers in the bureau 
should be reserved—empty—for guests. The comb and 
brush in every room should be washed every week. A 
few drops of ammonia put into a little weak suds will 
perfectly cleanse a brush; then rinse welland hang up 
by a string to dry. 

For a washstand, good soap, plenty of towels and a 
nail-brush are needed ; the water-pitcher full of fresh 
water. A water-bottle is better for drinking water in 
a chamber than a pitcher, as water left exposed to the 
air in a sleeping-room becomes impure and unhealthy. 
A match-box well filled is an important article in every 
room; and a scrap-basket or cornucopia is needed, into 
which hair from the comb and burnt matches may be 
put, and should be emptied in the morning when slops 
are removed. 

Of course there are many rich and rare articles which 
help to beautify not only the family apartments but 
that set apart for visitors, which we have not alluded 
to. Those specified are all most convenient and some 
quite necessary for all sleeping-rooms, and can be pro- 
vided without great expense, and many made by home 
ingenuity. We have only to say, in closing our answers 
to ‘‘Mabel’s” inquiries,embellish the suest chamber to 
any extent that correct taste and your circumstances 
will permit—only do not defraud the home circle to 
accomplish it 





COMFORTABLE CRITICISM. 
By BenyamMin VAvuGHAN ABBOTT. 
‘7 8 not a mirror a desirable thing in the household ? 
Surely whoever uses a mirror should value family 


criticism. It gives us a power ‘‘to see ourselves as 
others see us ;” reveals blemishes we might not have 
known but can remedy, and enables us to complete our 
preparations for going among our fellows with confi- 
dence. A certain kindly criticism, friendly fault-find- 
ing—no commeudation is here bestowed on any form 
of censorious, backbiting or tale-bearing ways—is a 
valuable and powerful means of household instruction. 
It is so important, both between parents and children 
and among friends on a level, that a few moments 
may well be devoted to considering the best ways of 
using it. The mirror is moderate and accnrate in its 
way of criticising; never obtrudes advice, but only 
answeyss questions; never runs risk of vexing us by 
saying what we might, could, would or should do, 
but only shows what we are; and it praises as frankly 
and cordially as it blames. Comfortable criticism is 
the mirror of the household. But how shall one make 
criticism comfortable ? 

One principle is that friendly criticism 1s welcome 
and helpful when used to aid a person in realizing 
an ideal already formed ; but it has scarcely any tend- 
ency to elevate one’s ideal. A little girl of natural 
aptitude for music is at the piano trying to play 
“Greenville.” She has the melody correctly in mind, 
but cannot make it sound as she wishes because she 
has never been told the use of the black keys. Let the 
family critic step forward, saying, ‘‘ You do not play 
the second line rightly ; you must strike that black 
key—So.” The child will be grateful for this criticism, 
and will recommence with encouragement and new 
vigor; because she already desired to realize the air, 
and the suggestion aided her. But to say toa girl 
just far enough along in lessons to enjoy a sense of 
power in “‘ pounding ” a march, ‘‘ You play too loudly,” 
will only vex and discourage. The full volume of 
sound produced, or, rather, an unconscious satisfac- 
tion in producing it, is what she enjoys. Told to play 
softly she will comply for the time ; but whenever the 
Family Critic is beyond hearing she will again in- 
dulge. Her fault needs not criticism but some meas- 
ures to raise her ideal; such as taking her to a con- 
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cert and pointing out the beauty of subdued pianissimo 
passages; commending a friend’s playing for sweet- 
ness and gentleness; vr, better yet, perhaps, saying 
to her, now and then, ‘‘I am tired, and your music 
would refresh me; play me something soft and rest- 
ful.” Itis after an ideal has fairly sprovted in the 
mind that digging around it with friendly criticism 
promotes growth. 

In lemonade sugar is as essential as lemon; and a gen- 
eral flavor of approbation is needful to render family 
criticism palatable. Every one knows that Christian sin- 
cerity may require a young husband to inform his wife, 
frankly and firmly, that she does not make biscuit 
nearly so well as his mother did. The explanation is 
doubtless an important aid to progress in the art of 
bread-making But what says he >f the dishes that she 
does prepare well? The good effect of pointing out 
faults is greatly heightened by equal frankness in com- 
mending excellencies. More praise than criticism is 
an essential condition of criticism’s effectiveness. A 
good practical rule in the family is, at least half a 
dozen commendations to one criticism. If the family 
critic finds some subject for genial praise daily, a crit- 
icism once a week will be received with due chance of 
its doing good. 

Again, criticism should be reserved for faults or de- 
fects which the pupil’s will can change. Many of 
childhood’s shortcomings spring from physical causes 
and from immaturity. The cause must be stud- 
ied. If there are in a family three lads _huabit- 
ually late at breakfast, one from thoughtless lazi- 
ness, one because of weakness from rapid growth, 
demanding longer sleep, and one because his room is 
remote and the sound of the rising-bell scarcely reaches 
it, the first may be reformed by criticism. But the 
others need a more tonic life, with perhaps an earlier 
retiring hour and a louder bell. Suit the remedy to the 
cause of the evil, dear family critic. 

It greatly promotes the usefulness of family criticism 
that critic and pupil should be by themseives at the 
time. The moment when a fault occurs is not always 
the best time for commenting on it. Let the family 
critic remember and reflect on it, consider whether it 
really needs criticism, and what is best to be said, and 
say thisat some time when no third person is in hearing. 

But some one may ask : If using criticism is so com- 
plicated and hazardous, are there not other and sim- 
pler ways of helping our friends to improve? There 
are some substitutes for criticism which are worth 
practicing occasionally. One is praising the virtue or 
good quality opposite the fault. ‘‘I think you are go- 
ing to have very good natural taste and judgment about 
dress” will often quicken a child’s budding but as yet 
feeble and variable inclination toward neatness, more 
efficiently than: ‘‘ You do not always look as tidy as I 
wish.” Criticising one’s self instead of the real culprit 
is sometimes salutary. If a father sees that his nearly 
grown son, just commencing business, is becoming 
unpunctual at tea, he will do well to find fault, but he 
may escape finding fault with the boy by himself com- 
ing late a few evenings, and then saying: ‘‘I have 
been tardy at tea lately, but it is a careless habit; a 
good business man always plans his work so as to keep 
all engagements punctually. I am going to be prompt 
hereafter.” Many an American lad is bright enough 
to catch the idea presented in this way. There are 
ways of proffering a suggestion which do not involve 
any blame as toward the past, which is a great advan- 
tage. Ifthe husband habitually leaves some door open 
the wife may say: ‘‘ Will you help me keep the halls 
warm by keeping this door shut?” or, ‘‘ Now that cold 
weather has comeI propose we keep this door closed;” 
or by pasting a neat label over the handle, ‘‘ This door 
to be latched.” These forms do not put the culprit on 
his defense. Raising a question is sometimes a pleas- 
ant mode. If the young musician of the family speaks 
of learning to émprovise, the family critic is not under 
necessity of saying ‘improvise, my dear, not impro- 
vise,” but may adopt the form: ‘‘Is the accent on the 
first syllable or the last? I have heard both ; let us look 
into the dictionary ;” and the dictionary being con- 
sulted the question is pleasantly settled. Employment 
of substitutes like these may entitle the head of a fam- 
ily to keep actual criticism entirely within limits which 
are comfortable. 








HINTS; QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 


1. What kind of bed is best for a nervous, brain-tired man whom 
every disturbance at night awakes, and who, being awakened, can- 
not go te sleep for hours? 

2. What books give plain directions for such a household kinder- 
garten (whether called by tha name or not) as a mother can main- 
tain while attending to ordinary domestic duties ? 

3. What book gives simple and reliable directions for economical 
cooking? A City Pastor 
who is trying to support a family of nine en a country pastor’s 

salary. 

1. It will be of more use for a “‘ nervous, brain-tired man” 
to set about a change in his own condition than to seek for a 
bed that will undo the mischief of the day. It would take 





too long to argue this case here, so we will give specific 


answers, as far as possible, to the questions. Any man 
should sleep in a neatly-kept, well ventilated room, on a 
clean bed, as soft and ‘‘springy” as his taste dictates and 
his means allow. A fresh, clean straw bed is better than the 
finest quality of hair mattress saturated with the effluvia of 
years of use. A woven wire mattress wi!1 athin hair mat- 
tress upon it makes a most luxuriant bed if well kept. 

2. There are numerous books teaching or assisting in car- 
rying out the kindergarten plan of educating children. The 
elaborate succession of ‘“‘ gifts” used in the ‘“‘regular” method 
is fully explained in some small volumes; three, we believe, 
published by E. Striger, under the title, “A Kindergarten 
Guide.” But it must be a woman of iron 
nerves who can do very much toward maintaining a kinder- 
garten and at the same time manage all, and perform a part, 
of the necessary work for ** a family of nine persons.”” We 
should think a bed of hops and a vial of valerian would 
be needed to bring sleep to her exhausted brain. Schermer- 
horn publishes a ‘‘ Kindergarten Guide.” written by Miss 
Peabody and Mrs. Horace Mann, which would be of some 
use in suggesting ways and means for helping little ones in 
their earliest studies. But we must take space here to say 
that children suffer and the mother suffers untold miseries, 
when lessons are added to the outward interruptions and 
the inward perplexities and anxieties which 
afflict such a family as is here described. 

3. There is no book, to our knowledge, which can be fairly 
said to answer thisdemand. Most of the popular cook books 
have helpful suggestions in the direction of economical cook- 
ing, and give some simple aud reliable recipes. A little 
manual by Miss Corson, pub‘tished, we believe, by Dodd & 
Mead, and the ‘*Appledore Cook Book,” by Miss Parloa, of 
Boston, are perhaps as likely to meet the requirement as any. 

Now, as this family is but a type of hundreds, we venture 
to append some hints which come from the depths of our own 
experience, having ourselves struggled to make a small in- 
come suffice for the wants of a city pastor’s family (and the 
demunds of his congregation), and have tried to teach litile 
children while doing the work of the household—part of this 
experience being not wholly in the past. In the first place, 
cultivate simplicity in food, dress, furviture, manners and 
everything. Neatness and order, with cheerfulness, make a 
beauty of their own quite as pleasing as elaborate ornament, 
disorderly and dusty, with worriment. Make a careful divi- 
sion of the household labor, beginning with the early morn- 
ing, simplifying it as much as possible, and letting no heavy 
burden come on any one pair of shoulders. Content your- 
selves with a nutritious breakfast of fruit, oat meal, and, if 
need be, cold meat or eggs. Pretty saucers for each child, 
which make a cheap and satisfying birthday gift, give a 
wonderful relish to the oat meal. Proceed with the-work of 
the day, simplifying everything as fur as possible, being sure 
that even the Mrs. Grundy of your parish will be better 
pleased with a little work well done, and a ealm and restful 
manner in her pastor and her pastor’s wife, than with more 
attempted, evident failure, and a jaded, nervous, brain-tired 
pair of people in the parsonage. Certain guidance can be 
given by the mother to the little ones in their lessons while 
sewing or other quie< tasks proceed, especially if the mother 
is so relieved from worry that she can enter with some en- 
thusiasm into the plays and imagery which children enjoy, 
and which can be made to embody real instruction. Your 
questions show you have taken a step in the right.direction ; 
we hope you may succeed. Ingenuity and skill are better 
spent in reducing the toil and expense than in stretching a 
meager income over needless additions to the simple require- 
ments of the family. 


ordinarily 


Mrs. Beecher in one of her valuable articles in The Christian 
Union alludes to the mode of preparing beef tea, or bouillon, and its 
great value. In the January number of * Herald of Health ” the 
editor has an article purporting to show that it is decidedly injurious 
and unwhelesome. Which is correct ? 

WINTERPORT. 

There are those who think all animal food injurious ; such 
would of course object to beef tea. It is questionable 
whether it possesses the nourishing qualities often imputed 
to it, but it has a stimulating or nourishing power which 
makes it practically of great use in some sorts of weakness. 
There are physicians who now use beef tea as a stimulant 
in cases where they formerly used wine or brandy. It has 
been probably greatly overrated for its nutriment, but it is 
likely it possesses something of it and it is also a stimulant. 
Where that is not needed beef tea would perhaps do injury. 

Please tell me hew to make a ginger-bread that is almost black, 
very porous and soft, spongy and moist, and inclined to be sticky on 
top. I have eaten such that was delicious, but am at a loss how to 
make it. What kind of molasses must be used? 
ticulars, and oblige 


Please give par- 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

A young friend, a good cook by inheritance and experience, 
kindly contributes her receipt. The loaf which accompanied 
it was tried with great satisfaction at our own table : 

Molasses Cake.—Two cups of molasses, one-half cup of 
butter and one-half cup of lard, three eggs, one-half 
cup of hot water on two teaspoonfuls baking soda, one table- 
spoonful of any kind of spices and a little salt, one quart 
flour (new process). Very common dark wolasses is best to 
use. Bake in a slow oven. 





Will you please inform me where I shall find in the works of 

Robert Burns the line, 
* A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

And | would also like to know the author of the sentiment, 

** He alone is condemned who steals a trifle, while he who is success- 
ful in robbing a whole people receives the plaudits of the world.” 

J.C. N. 

The first quotation is from Garrick’s Prologue on leaving 
the stage. Perhaps Burns used it but we do not recall it. 

A prolific cause of colds at this season of the year is the 
wearing of heavy winter-garments under an Aprilsun. “If 
I take off my heavy coat I am chilly.” Yes, of course, after 
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you have worn it till you have given yourself an exhausting 
*‘sweat.” Vary the outside clothing to suit the weather. 
Stir up the fire morning and evening, give yourself an extra 
rub after your morning bath, and avoid overheating. 





Our Young Folks. 


GOOD AT THE BAT. 
By Irvine L. Beman. 
}\HROW it up! give me a fair ball!” shouted 
i Ray Benson to Dennis Calton. 
Dennis squared himself in the pitcher’s attitude, 
balanced the ball an instant in his good right hand, 
and away it went straight toward the spot where Ray 
held the bat poised in air ready to strike. 
The boys were homeward bound from school, and 
had takeu the roundabout way by River Avenue be- 
cause it was broad, level and smooth, and without the 


sé 


drawbacks to their plays of frequent teams and nu- 
merous houses. River Avenue was the pride of a 
thriving village in Maine; skirting the town, it fol- 
lowed the river for more than two miles, giving those 
who drove or walked there a breath of bracing 
air and many lovely views. 

At one point Swift Brook had obstructed the way 
with its deep and rocky channel; but money had 
it by constructing a stone culvert two 
hundred feet long, arched and solid as if built for 
eternity, and then filling in with ams immense amount 
of earth, until the road-bed ran wide and level over 
the little stream. 

It was just at this place that Ray and Dennis at- 
tracted our notice. On came the ball, only to meet 
Ray’s sturdy stroke and fly whirling away up the 
course of the brook. Ray was good at the bat, send- 
ing the ball a long distance, and when it began to 
the boys saw that it was falling into the 
stream. With a cry of alarm, Dennis mounted the 
fence and ran toward the spot to save it, for it was a 
new ball—and a present at that—and it was not often 
that the pour boy was the possessor of anything so nice. 
His father was a miserable drinking man, and the 
hovel Jennis called home was the abode of trial and 
privation. How in the world Jock Calton obtained 
his liquor, his wife and friends could not imagine, for 
there had not been a dram-shop in the town since the 
‘*Maine Law” came into force; yet somebow, in spite 
of law and poverty, he contrived to be half drung 
from one week’s end to another. Dennis was a good 
boy, obedient to his mother, attentive to school duties 
and home chores, and so much esteemed that, for his 
sake, many a useful present came to his mother and 
little sisters from people who knew of them only 
through this twelve-year-old boy. A lady had given 
him the ball as atoken of her kindly interest, and 
because she felt the force of the old saying: ‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Hence he 
valued it not only for its own sake but as a gift. 
But though he ran at full speed, and Ray after him, 
before they could clamber down the rocks to the 
mouth of the culvert it had floated in on the current 
and disappeared in the darkness. When Dennis saw 
that it was gone he turned to his companion with a 
grieved look, while tears moistened his handsome 
hazel eyes. Like a flash Ray wheeled and ran back 
over the avenue to the river end of the culvert, Dennis 
at his heels. Here they waited and watched a long 
time, but as the ball did not make its appearance they 
turned away with the certainty that it had lodged 
within. Now Ray, though a year younger than Den- 
nis, was a different sort of a lad in many respects: 
bolder, more reckless and venturesome, while his 
father was rich and gave him all playthings and priv- 
ileges his boy heart could wish. But he was generous 
and kindly, and particularly fond of Dennis. On the 
impulse of the moment he put his hands on Dennis’s 
skoulders and looking him straight in the eyes, said : 

‘Don’t feel bad about it; I'll make it all right. I 
won't offer you another to take its place, for that is 
Mrs. Scott’s present. But to-morrow morning I'll 
come here and go through that old cuivert and find it 
for you. And you and some of the other boys shall 
stand below and wait for me.” 

At this, Dennis stared in surprise, and exclaimed : 

‘No, you needn’t either! I wouldn’t have you go 
into that hole for forty balls.” 

The boys of the village had some startling notions 
about the culvert. The rumor had gone afloat among 
them that it was a dangerous place, abounding 
in water-snakes at the river end and rattlesnakes at 
the other, while the water was poisonous and full of 
blood-suckers. Dennis had often heard his father and 
similar men say that it was an awful spot, threatening 
death to any one who should enter it. And to strengthen 
this rumor, the culvert was completely dark as one 
looked into it from either end ; this resulting from the 
fact that, in order to follow the descending and round- 
ing surface of the bed rock toward the river, the line 
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of the mason work curved downward at the lower 
end. In addition, it was noisome and unclean from 
the village drainage. But Ray, once possessed with a 
generous purpose, especially if it was coupled with 
adventure, could not be scared out of an undertaking 
until he had at least tested its danger. Not another 
boy of his age in town had the wild courage of Ray 
Benson. And so the boys parted that evening with 
the understanding that next morning, it being Satur- 
day, and no school to hinder, Dennis would be there, 
with all the other lads who wished to come, to witness 
Ray’s desperate venture to recover the ball. 

When the time arrived, some twenty youngsters 
were on hand, every one of them, however, too cau- 
tious to join the hero, or assume any role but that of 
spectator. Ray wore a pair of rubber boots reaching 
to his thighs, and carried a cane and a lantern. The 
lantern not having been lighted, the question was 
asked no doubt as many times as there were boys in 
the eager throng: 

‘*Why don’t you light up, Ray ?” 

But the cane received the lion’s share of attention, 
Ray having named it the ‘‘snake killer,” every fellow 
gave it a thorough inspection, and finding it heavy, 
stiff, and tipped with a sharp iron point, pronounced 
it a ‘‘ buster,” a ‘‘ stunner,” and the like. 

In due time, Ray clambered down to the upper end 
of the culvert, stood the cane against the stone wall. 
and lighted the lantern. Then witha merry ‘'Good-by, 
boys!” he passed into the hole and disappeared from 
view. 

A few of the lookers-on had taken a position on a 
rock at a safe distance, where they could watch bim 
for a little way; but as his light was dim and he did 
not seem to find any rattlesnakes or other dreadful 
things near the entrance, they joined the general rush 
to the river end, where they might witness his exit, if 
he should ever come out alive. Various remarks 
might have been heard while they waited : 

‘‘Cur’us where all the rattlers was, ’t they didn’t 
bite ’im soon 's he stepped in.” 

** Ain’t waked up yit; don’t wake up an’ git ’round 
t’ll afternoon.” 

‘“‘The blood-suckers can’t git at ’im through them 
rubber boots.” ° 

‘‘Huh! they'll suck holes right through them boots 
in no time.” 

“If he gits safe by the rattlers an’ the suckers, taint 
likely the big black water-snakes ‘ll let ’im off so 
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, this wise talk, born of fear, plucky Ray is 
trudging on through the culvert. Success crowns the 
main object of his venture, for he finds the ball in 
good order, only a little soaked. 

But, though the place is dank and unwholesome, 
not a sign of snake or sucker does he see. But some- 
thing he does find, and that is what I am writing 
to tell you about. Any boy might lose a ball and find 
it again; any boy might take a lantern and go through 
a long culvert; but probably no other boy would be 
likely to make such a discovery as Ray made. 

While the boys were watching the river end of the 
tunnel, and uttering their droll remarks, all at once the 
rays of the lantern became faintly visible and the 
splash, splash of the hero’s feet was heard, and the 
next instant out came Ray, bright as a dollar and 
sound as a nut, and flung the ball at Dennis with a 
good-natured, ‘‘Here you are, old fellow!” And 
then such a volley of questions as his mates fired at 
him. 

‘* How'd ye ’scape the snakes, Ray ?” 

‘Suckers eat yer boots off ?” 

‘*How many rattlers did ye kill ?” 

‘“Wasn’t ye scared to death ?” 

But Ray blew out the light in the lantern, exclaim- 
ing in reply to all the questions at once : 

“Tm all right, boots an’all. There ain’t a living 
thing in there, now ’t I've come out. But there’s 
something worse ’n living things !” 

Ah! how the boys’ eyes stared at this last expres- 
sion, and they scattered through the town repeating 
everywhere : 

‘Ray Benson’s found something awful in the long 
culvert.” 

Ray hurried to his father’s office and was closeted 
with that gentleman a few minutes. Soon Mr. Ben- 
son and another man were driving toward the culvert 
in a carriage, and Ray sat between them. Reaching 
the place they hitched the horse to the fence, rubber 
boots for each were taken from the carriage and 
donned, the lantern, which also they had brought 
along, was lighted, and all three walked into the tun- 
nel. Soon they came out and proceeded immediately 
to a magistrate’s office, where Ray’s father took some 
legal proceedings ; and then, accompanied by a consta- 
ble and several other men, they returned to the culvert. 

But just as they were arriving, five other men, 
among them Jock Calton, were seen to enter the dark 
place, and when the officer appeared at the entrance, 
# rough yoice growled out at him : 





‘* Better keep out o’here! The first feller ’t sets a 
foot in here is a dead man.” 

The constable hesitated and parleyed a little, trying 
to open the way by means of words; but the reply 
came back, hollow and threatening. 

‘* We're armed, an’ if need be ’Il make it hot fer any- 
body comin’ in here. So go’way! There’s no call fer 
ye in here.” 

The men outside, now increased to nearly a score in 
number, counseled together, and then the officer sent 
his voice into the dark hole again as he read his war- 
rant, and the law in such cases made and provided. 
But it made no difference ; the parties within showed 
no sign of yielding. 

Anotherconsultation outside, and the constable turned 
once more toward the culvert and said: 

‘‘Say, men, you are causing trouble for no good. 
You'll have to let us in there sooner or later, and you 
might better do it before anybody 1s hurt or you get 
yourselves into jail. Suppose I call down a posse and 
fire a volley of lead in there; how would you like 
that ?” 

The reply indicated what sort of men they had to 
deal with and how useless it was to parley longer. 

‘*S'pose we pay you the same compliment out there? 
We can see you there in the light an’ hit every time, 
but you can’t see us nor hit us; so fire away; we defy 
a rij’ment on ye to harm us. So go’way an’ mind yer 
own biz.” 

Further deliberation occurred outside, and within 
fifteen minutes a party of men supplied with picks and 
shovels went up the ravine around the short bend, and 
by use of a couple of large stable doors, some strong 


braces and a quantity of cedar-brush, straw and earth | 


stopped back the water of the brook, and in half an 
hour had constructed a temporary dam of some dimen- 
sions. Within an hour quite a pond had gathered, and 
the Yankee constable was prepared to execute his war- 
rant in a novel way, thus evading bloodshed; a re- 
sort for which New England officials have no taste. 

Meantime, the occupants of the culvert gave no in- 
dication of a purpose to surrender, though they must 
have mistrusted what was going on by the stoppage of 
the water. 

By this time half a hundred men and as many boys 
had collected at the spot, and the prospect was lively 
for a bit of excitement such as Maine villages do not 
witness every day. 

At length the pond was full, and the constable, 
having attached ropes to the braces that held up the 
stable doors, mustered several men to each rope, gave 
the command to pull with a rush, and sooner than it 
takes to tell it the dam was hurled away and the mass 
of water was pouring through the culvert like a Niagara, 
filling it to the very top of the arch. 

The people ran to the other side of the avenue to see 
this execution of the officer’s warrant in its outcome. 
First, out dashed the five men who had garrisoned the 
tunnel, consisting of two former rum-sellers and three 
of their toughest customers, stumbling, tripping over 
each other’s heels, rolling in the filth, skurrying on 
hands and feet like quadrupeds, any way-to escape 
the swiftly-coming flood; one of them, Jock Calton, 
actually tumbling into the shallow river. 

At their heels came the plunging waters, shot out of 
the culvert almost like the charge from an immense 
gun, bearing several barrels, casks, and other objects 
pertaining to a dram-shop. 

This explained Ray’s expression to the boys : 

‘Something worse than living things! Worse than 
rattlers, water-snakes and blood-suckers 


It seems that when the Maine law went into opera- 
tion three years before, prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks and shutting up the dens of the dram- 
sellers, these two dealers had a stock on hand, and 
they conceived the idea of concealing it in the culvert 
and selling it out as they might, so as to save them- 
selves from financial loss. They placed strong planks 
for shelves crosswise of the- passage above high-water 
mark, wedging the ends into the crevices of the mason 
work, and in the night, by aid of willing topers, trans- 
ferred barrels and casks to this place. 

It was visited by them and their customers very cau- 
tiously, usually in the night and with dark lanterns, 
and their path was the bed of the brook where their 
footprints would never betray them. So well and 
profitably did their plan succeed that when the old 
stock was sold out they smuggled in a new supply. 
And thus was explained the mystery how Calton and 
so many of his wretched cronies obtained drink in 
that prohibition town; and also why they had kept 
the rumor afloat among the boys that the culvert was 
infested by snakes and blood-suckers. 

What a disgrace for the channel of a cold-water 
brook, or even a foul sewer, to be used for such a busi- 
ness! But Jock Calton never drank any more rum 
after his tumble into the river, and Dennis’s home was 
as peaceful as Ray’s thereafter. One day a former 
companion in the bad way, one who had fled with Jock 





out of the culvert, rallied him on his temperance prin 
ciples and practices. 

**Wal,” said Jock, ‘‘ when I got shot out’er that ’ere 
hole by sech a cold water charge, an’ landed plump 
inter the cold water river, I was soundly convarted to 
cold water principles an’ j’ined the cold water army. 
An’ I mean ter train here ez long ez I live.” 

And this is how Ray batted a ball through the heads 
of the whisky-barrels, and ‘tallied one” for the cause 
of sobriety and good morals in that lovely village in 
Maine. 








ARMY STORIES. 
A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT TO A BOY. 
By Gey. O. O. Howarp. 


MMEDIATELY after the battle of Fair Oaks, in 

which I was wounded, I obtained a leave of ab- 
sence and went to Muine, my own State, to remain 
there till I should again be fit for active service. Dur- 
ing the period of my convalescence, at the request of 
Governor Washburn, I visited different parts of the 
State and held public meetings. The purpose was to 
solicit volunteers and encourage them to push to the 
front and fill the vacant places which disease and dis- 
astrous war were constantly making. 

When so engaged at the town of Rockland I was en- 
tertained by a worthy family. As we were conversing 
earnestly in the household about topics that then ab- 
sorbed universal interest, a little boy of some seven 
or eight years came and seated himself near me. His 
bright face lighted up with manifest ardor when any 
story of the war was related. 

Noticing the clearness and fullness of his large eyes, 
and the marked expression given to his handsome, 
ruddy face when they were raised, I called his atten- 
tion to this effect, and told the lad that I would give 
him a motto; it was, *‘ Look up!” 

Ten years afterward, when stationed in Washington, 
I was standing one evening near the doorway of a large 
hall and gazing upon the happy faces of the people, 
young and old, gathered there for social entertainment. 
A young map, straight and tall, with head erect. came 
toward me and accosted me with a pleasant smile of 
recognition. 

‘*Why, General — , you have quite forgotten me. 
I am Ollie F., of Rockland. Don’t you remember giv- 
ing me a motto during your visit at my father’s in 
1862?” 

I could not then recall the incident, so I shook my 
my head, vexed at myself. How one dislikes to forget 
what another seems so plainly to remember ! 

‘*You gave me the words, ‘Look up.’ They are my 
motto.” 

The scene was revived in my memory, and the beau- 
tiful family picture, of which the little boy formed so 
striking a part, came back to me. 

He had indeed been looking up in body and in 
mind. 

It is wonderful how a word, a smile or even a gest- 
ure often affects the character of a child. 

You may be walking along the street. You meet a 
child apparently in deep grief. The child’s grief is 
real, and often deeper than we, who would measure it 
by the petty cause, are wont to think. You take him 
by the hand, lift him up, lead him gently along and 
turn his mind away from his sorrow by your tact. In 
nine cases out of ten you have thus won a child’s 
heart and given it a new direction—an upward im- 
pulse. It helps him to “look up.” 

Give a bright boy a good maxim, a Bible maxim, 
get it fixed in his memory with rootlets in his heart, it 
becomes of more value to him than gold. 

“My mother taught me when a very small boy 
those four words, ‘ Thou God seest me,’” said a marked 
Christian gentleman, ‘‘and they have often stopped 
me when I was just on the point of yielding to a temp- 
tation. They were the means of my giving my heart 
and my life to the Master’s service.” 

Once during our war my command had met with a 
terrible disaster, and my heart was almost crushed. 
Complaints were numerous and denunciations were 
bitter. I felt as if the clouds of darkness had 
enveloped our cause, and that there was iittle hope for 
itorforme. As I entered my tent in this gloomy 
frame of mind I happened to raise my eyes to the 
hanging tablets attached to the inner tent pole. . Some 
kind Christian soul had given them to me. There was 
a motto foreach day of the month. I read the old 
words taught me in my plastic childhood, ‘“‘The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 

“Sure enough!” I exclaimed. Hope returned. 
The clouds already began to break, and even then in 
that valley I caught glimpses of the hilltops of ulti- 
mate success for the precious cause. It is good for the 
bodyto look up. It gives dignity and grace to the car- 
riage. It is better still for the spirit. David said, ‘‘I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” It was this same up-looking that 
brought the humble shepherd-lad to be king of Isracl, 
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and to become a type of the Immanuel, the King of 
men. 

Let us then ever encourage the children and each 
other to ‘‘look up,” for great visions are in store for 
them and us! 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


HOUGHTS about the weather, the newly-come 

birds and flowers seem to drive everything else 
out of mind now. To-day we have been out among 
the tangled vines; some of us scraping away at the 
roots, removing the rubbish that gathered there under 
the untrained growth of years of neglect, others 
straightened out the long and twisted branches and 
made them ready for strong and skillful hands to tie 
them up in graceful order. No part was easy, yet all 
was pleasant. On the other side of the house young 
vines are just starting up; we mean to begin with 
them now and give thema right direction, so that 
none of the strength of the vine will be lost in growth 
that must be cut off or be smothered by its own 
weight, as was the cage with what we trained to-day. 
Now you guess what I am thinking of, don’t you? 
See what there is about yourself that needs, just as the 
vine does, guidance in the right direction. Little 
habits of action, of thought, of feeling strike out in a 
wrong way, and you, better than any one else, can 
change the course. I once knew a little girl who kept 
her finger in her mouth most of the time ; her parents 
and friends tried to cure her with very poor success ; 
one day the little girl undertook it herself in good 
earnest und ended the trouble. It would have been 
easier to cut off that unsightly habit before it grew so 
large and strong. 

SooFrEe.Lp, April 2, 1882. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

Wili you please publish “M. B. D's” address again? We have 
sent the number away that had it in, andso I cannot findit. You 
remember she offered to share her collection of flowers, etc., with 
the nephews and nieces that would eend her their addresses. I sent 
her my address and received flowers, leaves and grasses from several 
places in the United States, and also from Rome, Switzerland, Pales- 
tine andeven atwig from the Cedare of Lebanon. They are beauti- 
ful. I got a book aday or two ago, and yesterday arranged my 
specimens in it. It is a good ideal think, and advise others *‘ to do 
likewise.” We live ona farm two miles from Scofield, and yesterday 
while going up there I found three wild flowers and some buds. 
Pr ‘tty early, was it not? We have sold both our farms here and in- 
tend to go to Kansas this summer. If we do move, I will write you 
after we get there. 

Ido not think I told you I was the only child mamma and papa 
have and that I am fifteen years old. 

Your, Lizzix. 

Address M. B. D. Lock Box 305, Marietta, Ohio. 
Such exchanges are an excellent plan. By all means 
let me know when you move, with your post office 
address. Flowers hereabouts seem rather slow in 
peeping above ground this year, and very wise it is in 
them too. A very wise man about fruits tells me that 
the peach trees made a great mistake last winter and 
started to do their spring work quite too soon, so that 
winter made a meal from them and we shall have 
none. 

DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 
JAN I PLEASE BE ONE NIECE OF YOURS. 
I HAVE A LOVELY LITTLE MALTESE KITTY. 
WE HAVE A SHEPHERD DOG. HE DOES SOME 
NICE TRICKS. I AM SEVEN YEARS OLD. 
BEATRICE V. A. 

You can’t be two nieces or three nieces, so I'll have 
you for one. There is something curious about the 
number seven. See if you can find out what it is. 
Your name means ‘‘ making happy,” I believe. Are 
you rightly named? I hope so. 


SPRINGFIELD,, March 19, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Your pretty New Year’s card reached me many weeks ago, and 
now, although it is rather late, I send my thanks forit. I think it 
would be a very good plaa to have 4 flower club among the nephews 
and nieces, and should think that muck information could be very 
pleasantly gained in that way. I have had a flower garden every 
summer for several years, and enjoy it very much. Ihave had better 
success with pansies than with almost anything else, perhaps because 
I like them so much. Last spring I had more than ever before; sev- 
eral times I picked over two hundred blossoms in one day, and they 
were very beautiful. I have just planted some pansy seed in a box 
in the house. If they do well they ought to blossom in July or 
Angust. 

I go to the High School yet ; expect to graduate in a year from next 
June, if nothing happens to prevent. My studies this year are Cicero, 
Latin prose, composition, rhetoric and French. 1 enjoy them very 
much, especially French. 

Hattie sends thanks for her card; she would write if she felt well 
enough, She serds the inclosed ten cents from her own money to 
help in sending some child ont West. With love, I remain 

° Your loving niece, Fannie CU. F, 

I bought some pansy roots and had them set out yes- 
terday. I meant to have planted some in the house for 
summer blooming, but failed to do it. Iam very fond 
of them, they are so generous; the more you pick 
them the better they flourish; they are so brave about 
the cold out of doors; they keep fresh so long ina 
vase, and look up at you so cheerfully and honestly— 
yes, with all these good qualities, and more, they are 





among my most beloved of flowers. Won’t you write 
me a French letter? Iam quite sure I could read it, 
and if my French proved too rusty to use in reply, I 
could get some of my young people to do it for me. 
My Jove to Hattie. I’m sorry she was not well. 


New Lonwon, March 15th, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Winter is broken; spring ix coming. The birds are come—crows, 
blackbirds, robina, bluebirds. Of crows I intend to write you a sep- 
arate account, in which I shall tell you some particulars that will 
surprise you. Blackbirds are secret and shy in making matrimonial 
engagements, and do almost all their courting in the woods. Their 
gay colors are not at their best until May and June. Their notes 
are but few, but are soft and sweet, being always made in a minor 
key. They build by the brooks, on the margins of ponds or on tufts 
of serge standing at some little distance from the shore. But their 
favorite place is a tangle of wild roses hanging partly over the water. 
Their affection for their young is very strong, and where 
them in safety they come again year after year. They pick a little 
soft grain for their young as a variety, but their food is chiefly grubs; 
and they may be considered very honest and useful. Some farmers 
dislike them because they pull up the young corn and are no more 
afraid of a scarecrow than the farmer himself; but the prejudice is 
dying out since it has been found that they destroy the army worm. 

The robin is boid, noisy and demonstrative, and, unlike other birds, 
he sings in a major key. The young lady who desires a hnehand 
seats herrelf on a branch, and her suitors, of whom she has always 
several, posture before her. They clutch each other in mid air, and 
fight till they fall to the ground, roll over and worry each other like 
bulidogs. She sits demurely watching the performance, which some- 
times )asts several days. When she has finally made up her mind 
and chosen the “‘best man,” she gives him the sign, and both fly 
away to the woods to spend the honeymoon ere they begin house- 
keeping. 

We have more robins than all our neighbors because we never dis- 
tarb them, and becanse we have large orchards in which they build 
We give up to them all the great cherry-trees without grumbling, and 
my sister even shuts up the cate when they bring off their yonng 
near the house. 


they raise 


But the bluebird is our favorite. It is our custom that the 
first one who hears or sees a bluebird goes into the house and an- 
nountes to mother, ** The bluebirds are come!” 
south door to be the first to hear his song, and returns with such a 
smile as ehe never bestowed on a snow-bank. From that momen 
all is changed ; we are ready to bid good-bye to winter and to think 
only of bright days, swelling buds and opening flowers, He brings 
us new tuoughts, new hopes, new life. We bestir ourselves and lay 
out plans for the flower-garden, the, kitchen-garden and the flelds. M 
sister examines the catalogues to make out her lists of seeds. For 
if it be true that angels visit where flowers are grown we want they 
should come often and stay several! days at a time, 

The bluebird is a beautiful littie fellow: and how well behaved he 
is! No rudeness, no noise, no vulgarity! He is thoroughly wel!- 
bred and the most gentlemanly ofall the feathered tribe. I pity the 
children that never saw a bird’s nest—that never peeped into one 
and saw the four or five beautiful eggs, each containing a little bird 
that awaits the motherly love to warm it into life. 

Were [ ever so rich { would live where the birds live, and breathe 
the sweet air that comes through woods and orchards, 
banks of flowers. 


She goes to the 


and over 
WILLIAM 

Now I am sorry for the city boys and girls who can't 
look out of their windows and watch the bluebirds, as 
Ihave been doing since I read your account of their 
good character. I have always admired their dress, 
and I never saw anything to disapprove in their man- 
ners. I amglad to think it is so universally good. 

VIENNA, VA., March 29, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I never have writen to you before, but when I heard of the boys 
going West, I wanted tosend some mouey. 1 earn my money in 
winter by helping mamma in the house, and in summer by picking 
berries for her. I send ten cente, and my brother Larry sends five. 
I am nine years old. I have three brothers, Wells, Harry and Frank, 
and two sisters, Miriam and Carol. Three of us 
half to school. 

We live on a 200 acre farm, called Ash Grove. Our house is alinost 
100 years old, and was built by the last Lord Fairfax 

We have three horses, Meg, Frank and Billy, and a colt, Robin. 

We have nine cows, namede Pink, Pet, Dido, Dot, Dimple, Dai-y, 
Dowsy, Kosy and Posy, and a pair of steers named Eng and Chang. 

We have sheep and pigs and chickens, and a peacock named Oscar 
Wilde. 

My aunt, who lives with us, takes The Christian Union. 
read the children’s letters, and your answers to them. 

I hope you will answer this and let me be your Yankee Virginia 
niece. Ruta BRewsTer 8. 


walk a mile anda 


I like to 


P. 8S.—I asked mamma to copy my letter for me. I was named 
for my great-grandmother, who was descended from Elder William 
Brewster. Ask the children who he was. 

See what a nice bit of history you can study now! 
Who was Lord Fairfax, and who was Elder Brewster? 
This is a capital list of names for cows and horses, and 
I’m sure nothing could be better for a fine-feathered 
peacock than Oscar Wilde. I’m glad you earn your 
money, because you give with it a part of yourself. In 
fact I think I should like to know your mother and 
fdther, and make you a visit. You must have a very 
delightful home. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I guess the devil was in me the other day. 

I was in Edith’s chair, and she wanted it. 1 was just going to say, 
“Take it, you selfish old thing,’ when I thought I would not even 
speak to the devil or let him speak tome. So I said, ** You may 
have the chair, Edith ;” and the devil went right away. When the 
devil comes te me with bad thoughts I just stamp my foot and I 
chase him away. Is this the right thology”? 

Your niece, Grace L. 

It is not much matter to us about the ‘ thology.” 
The right way to live is to get rid of wrong thoughts 
and feelings as quickly as possible. If stamping your 
foot helps you, why, stamp your foot, provided you 
don’t stamp it over your mother’s head when she is 
trying to get a little rest, or over your father’s when 
he is writing a sermon. If I were you, Gracie, I would 
not speak or think much about the devil. If selfish, 











unkind thoughts or desires come intc your mind, think 
of the sweet words the angels sane, ‘’ Peace on earth, 
good-will to men,” and join in their song by your kind 
acts. savings” you may have 
a coin which is not much worn; if you have, ask your 
mother if s 


Perhaps among your ‘ 


i¢ will let you take some wax and warm it, 
then press it against the coin, and when you take it 
away sce what a likeness there is in the figures on the 
coin and the wax. 
it wants to be 


Tue wax lies closely to the image 
like, with no thought of anything else. 
‘ 


S$», think and speak of the character you want to be 


like, and tura away quickly in action, in word and in 


thought from all that is wrong. 


Morris, eb. 15th, 


Dear Aunt Patience : 
I was ver such pleased with the little Cliistian Union and the 
beautiful Christmas card you sent me, and 1 thank yon very much. 


I tried very hard to get a subscriber for The (bristian Union, but the 
people that I know beet take it. I should jike to know the name of 


the fairy who had #0 many rooms above ground and so many be- 
neath. We were in Kansas last Fall, and we crossed the Mississippi 
River when the water was the highest. ine train had to go very 
| 


slowly over the bridge, and 


miles the farm-houses were 
under water so that nothing but their fe could be seen. Thad a 


ack rides on a little Shetland pony. 


for severa 


nice time in Kansas taking horseb 


When papa and [ were out walking we found on the tops of the hille 
there stones having marks of shells and insects on them. We have 
some stones with marks of ferns on them, but they came from the bed 
of a creek near where Llive. 1 will send you one, because I have heard 
there are not manys found. I think it is strange that 





iland too. Iam reading ** Old 
Che weather is so warm that I hoc 
in my sand pile almost every day. Give my love to Trixic. 
Your niece, BeRTHA M, M. 

Tuank you very much for the beautiful stone you 
sent me. It is a very perfect one, and I shall prize it 
very much. Can’t you think of the name of the fairy 
who lives in a glass house, and who, as it grows 


these are found on low 
Ocean” in the * Wid 





Awak 


warmer, creeps up higher and higier in it, and shrinks 


down toward the bottom when the weather grows 


cold? Think again. 

CHARITY'S KEPORT 
Previously acknowledged, , : , . $89 55 
Winnie F. Eddy, . ° 7. A ‘ ’ _ . 25 
Mary A. Thompsor ; ; ; ‘ ° ° 25 
Beatrice V. A., : ‘ ; ; » ‘ ‘ 21 
ce. Gy. ox ° ° ° ° ° ° 1 00 
Nattie N. Wilson, 1 00 
* Mamma,” ‘ 2 00 
Waltham Nieces, 1 00 
Charlie Dibble . ‘ R : > » e 25 
Ruth, ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ‘ 10 
Harry, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° : 065 

Total, $95 66 


Aifectionately, Aunt PAtTiENOK. 








PUZZLES. 


RHOMBOID 


Across.—1. Ananimal. 2% A mermaid. 3. Ananimal. 4. Relish. 
5. Loads. 
Down—1. A letter. 2 <A preposition, Part of a theater. 4. 


erof Russia. 7. A measure. §&, 
Wit A. METTE. 


The rainbow. 5. Kingly. 6. Ar 
A prefix. 9%. A letter. 


2. A meta 
3. Empt 
4, De-igne Mrs. J. K, 


ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
of the bell in 
of a funeral dirge. He 


When in fbis 
the old 
—— to submit his 


he would nothing. ‘The 
church sounded like the 
—, although by another, to the builder. 


Having power he his own course, 

He is willing to a against a pound of that that paper 
of —— which she now contains a pcom of and an article 
about palms and 

The —— office resembied a urn. Do not be eo but be 

——, and do not allow yourself to be - by the children, 
B. D. 
LIST OF AUTHORS 
1, A preposition ; a French Marehal. 
2. A snare. 
3. A retreat. 
4. A elattert 


a 


». Colorless. 
6, An article of apparel ; a heavy weight, 
i. To free ; aikaline liquid. 
8. Pay of the pugilist. 
9. Fox bane. 
10. An article of diet. Mary G. Kane. 
ENIGMA, 
Composed of 45 letters, and is a quotation from a speech of a 
celebrated statesman. 
10,19,20,2,31,44,18,4,3,37,6,45,5 is his name. 
29,24.32,6,23,28,7 is one of the things for which he was famous. 
39,1,8,11,21,13,6,37 1a what he has won from the American people. 
0 37,40,44 3! 
37,25, 26,27, 30,6,7,14,9,45 is the age he attained, 
3,17,37,6,14,36 is the city where he was admitted to the bar. 
13,16,21,27,39,45,12,34,38,33,6 is a word descriptive of his views. 
22,42,15,25,11,35,44 is the name of a man whose name was given to 
8. H. H. 





37,43,11,41,7 is the town in which he was born 


the scene of one of his most famous efforts. 
DOUBLE Acrostic 
. The most northern town in Europe. 
2. A city in the United States. 
3. A famous battle-tieid. 
. Acity in Holland 
5. A city in Italy. 
6. A city in Syria. 
Initials and finals form the names of tw 


yenerals in the late war. 
Cc. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES UF APRIL 6. 
Conundrum. —One curbs his temper. th? other tempers his curbs. 
Progressive Enigma.—Dish, is, she slicur, lie, hear, heart, hearten, 

ear, art, ten, dishearten 
Numerical Enigma. 
First complete set from S. H. H., 
ham, M. J. G., Frank May 





Nothing is inj) ax‘ tile to industry 
iswers from Jase. B, Dun- 
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Science and Art. 

Arr Norges.—Those who admired Cole’s engraving 
of Millet’s superb picture, ‘‘The Sower,” which after 
his “Angelus” must be considered his most famous 
work, will be glad to know that the original has come 
to America. It has just been received by Messrs.. 
Cottier & Co., of New York. Though the reproduc- 
tion is admirable, it gives but little idea of tie depth 
and beauty of color of the painting.——The two pict- 
ures by George Fuller now at the Society of American 
Artists’ Exhibition were sold to Bostonians for $4,000 
each. Original paintings by Titian and Tintoretto 
are upon exhibition at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts.—Bougereau’s ‘‘ Nymphs and Satyr” will here- 
after form an attraction in the bar-room of one of our 
New York hotels. It was bought for $10,010 by Edwin 
Stokes at the recent Wolf collection sale.——Some un- 
scrupulous artists have been painting pictures after 
the style of Mr. M. F. H. De Haas, the marine painter, 
and signing his name thereto. They sold readily to 
auctioneers in this city.——In the course of a week the 
Society of American Artists will re-hang the present 
collection of paintings, and some seventy or eighty 
pictures which were accepted though not hung will be 
given a place on the walls. This will make practical- 
ly a new exhibition. If it proves as good as the first 
collection there wil] be no reason for complaint.—The 
Belgian painters, desiring to become better known in 
America, have sent a large number of the best speci- 
mens of their recent work to Philadelphia for exhibi- 
tion. They are now displayed there at the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and, if reports may be believed, they 
show no great amount of originality, strength or tech- 
nique. The paintings remaining unsold will be shipped 
back to Belgium.——Mr. William M. Chase is etching 
a portrait of Longfellow for the series of American 
Etchings. Mr. Chase uses the needle sparingly, but 
when he does use it he shows great force and power, 
and we are led to expect much of the coming por- 
trait.——One of the very few good features of the 
present Academy Exhibition is the number of women 
contributors—of whom there are over sixty—and the 
high quality of their work. Take it all in all, and giv- 
ing due allowance to the great minority of women ex- 
hibitors, it is the women who carry off the Academy 
honors. 





Tue Socrery oF AMERICAN ARTISTS has opened its 
sixth annual exhibition at the American Art Gallery 
on Madison Square. The wall space is small and only 
128 paintings are hung, a still larger number having 
been rejected, but they are nung well, and, with re- 
markably few exceptions, each picture is worthy of 
admiration and study. The excellence of the co!lec- 
tion as a whole exceeds certainly any of the winter 
exhibitions, and in comparison with the dismal collec- 
tion at the Academy, opposite, it is brillant. The cus- 
tom of the Society has been to show at each of its dis- 
plays ‘one work by some acknowledged master, either 
ancient or modern. Bastian Le Page’s ‘* Joan of Arc” 
was shown last year, and a painting by Velasquez had 
been arranged for this year, but for some reason the 
place of honor was accorded to Mr. J. McNeil Whist- 
ler’s portrait of his mother, which is catalogued as ‘‘An 
arrangement in gray and black”; we very much pre- 
fer it to the picture so long hung at the Metropolitan 
Museum which figured as ‘‘ An arrangement in black 
and white ” though better known as ‘‘ The White Girl.” 
The piace of importance after that occupied by Mr. 
Whistler’s picture is given to Mr. George Fuller, who 
contributes his ‘‘ Priscilla Fauntleroy ” of Hawthorne’s 
Blithedale Romance. It isa wonderfully beautifully 
creation and in many respects like the ‘‘ Winnefred 
Dysart” of last year, the same golden haze covers the 
figure and the coloring is very similar. No one is so 
successful in portraying Hawthorne’s characters as Mr. 
Fuller, even remembering the old triumphs of Mr. F. 
O.C. Darley. Another picture by Mr. Fuller is ‘* Even- 
ing—Lorette,” hardly less satisfactory. He contributes 
nothing to the Academy this year. Of the younger 
school of American artists who have already gained a 
reputation there are but four who are not here repre- 
sented. The excellence in technique is particularly 
noticeable, and in the eyes of the Society perfection in 
this covers a multitude of sins. The exhibition will 
remain open proably until the middle of May. 





A New Sounpine Apparatus. — ‘‘ Nature” states 
that a Russian naval officer has invented a very in- 
genious apparatus for ascertaining the depth of the sea 
without the use of a costly and heavy line. Indeed, 
no line at all is used. The instrument consists of a 
piece of lead, a small wheel with a contrivance for 
registering the number of revolutions, and a float. 
While the apparatus sinks the wheel revolves, and the 
registered revolutions indicate the depth. When the 
bottom is reached the lead becomes detached, the 
float begins to act, and the machine shoots up to the 
surface, where it can easily be fished up by a net and 
the register read off. 








Books and Authors. 





THE S[XTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY.! 

The republication of Canon KRawlinson’s ‘‘ Five 
Great Monarchies” is naturally followed by this volume, 
which is the next in the series. The title gives ex- 
pression to the author’s conviction that Parthia has a 
right to a more conspicuous and important place in the 
history of the ancient world than has generally been 
accorded to it. It is the only Oriental power that ever 
defeated the armies of Rome when they met on any- 
thing like equal terms. For nearly three centuries it 
divided with Rome the empire of Asia, setting a limit 
to the ambition and the conquests of the seven-hilled 
city, and affording the only practicable asylum for those 
who had incurred the imperial displeasure. 

Parthia was admirably fitted by its situation for a 
seat of empire. Its salubrious and productive valleys 
gave birth to a vigorous race; these were fenced by 
high mountain chains, and thus formed fastnesses not 
easily penetrated, and they were still further shielded 
from foreign attack by the neighboring desert and by 
surrounding States whose individual weakness 
rather tempted than checked Parthian cupidity and 
ambition. Its earliest mention is in the inscriptions of 
Darius Hystaspes, who names “ Parthia” among other 
provinces of his empire. Its separate place in history 
begins with the revolt of Arsaces, B. 0. 250, or there- 
about, who followed the example of Diodorus of Bac- 
tria in casting off allegiance to the Syrian successors of 
Alexander, and thus furthering the disintegration of 
his ill-compacted Asiatic dominions. The movement 
in Parthia was led by natives, not by Greek princes, as 
in Bactria; it was accordingly more strictly natjonal 
in character and had a stronger hold upon the popular 
mind and heart. The opportunity was afforded bythe 
removal of the seat of empire from Babylon and 
Seleucia to Antioch, where the monarch was so en- 
gaged in watching his western rivals in Egypt and Asia 
Minor that he could pay little attention to the remoter 
eastern provinces ; to which it may be added tnat the 
luxurious Antiochus Theus gave more thought to hisown 
personal indulgence than to the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of his realm. After a century of somewhat 
varied fortunes, but, on the whole, of growing consoli- 
dation, Parthia suddenly swelled under Mithridates I. 
from a kindgdom of moderate dimensions to an em- 
pire stretching 1,500 miles frgm east to west, substan- 
tially reaching the limits which, with minor fiuctua- 
tions, were afterwards maintained. 

The suddenness with which political changes toox 
place in the East, resulting from the peculiarly un- 
stable organization of oriental monarchies, finds re- 
peated illustration in this volume. Empires, like Jonah’s 
gourd, grew up in a night and perished in a night. In- 
stead of constituting one compact commonwealth, 
possessing a uniform administration, held together by 
community of race, traditions, usages, laws and mut- 
ual intercourse, they were made up of numerous sep- 
arate and heterogeneous nationalities, preserving each 
their own peculiar organization and distinctive charac- 
ter, only submitting to some central authority, whether 
overawed by superior force or seeking protection and 
leadership against a common foe ; but ready upon occa- 
sion to release themselves from bonds which have be- 
come irksome. Any loss of prestige to the dominant 
power, any serious reverses, may be followed by the 
dropping off of all its dependencies. Notwithstanding 
all their semblance of vastness and power, these Asi- 
atic empires were void of all coherence and liable to 
be shattered, by a blow, into their constituent elements, 
which may then be formed into some new combination 
with as much facility as they deserted the old. 

Thus Alexander crushed the Persian Empire by his 
rapid marches and victories, and established his own ; 
and thus the Macedonian Empire in Asia fell to 
pieces upon the death of its founder. And thus re- 
puted conquests often turn out to be mere military 
raids of no lasting consequence. Ptolemy Energetes 
defeated his Syrian antagonist, and swept through Asia 
as far as Babylon, receiving the submission of all the 
Eastern provinces, even to Bactria, and threatening the 
independence of the newly-erected kingdom of Parthia. 
It seemed for the time as though the frontiers of Egypt 


‘| had been advanced to or beyond the Tigris. But an 


insurrection at home obliged him to return, and his re- 
cently acquired possessions were lost as rapidly as 
they had been gained. The same thing was repeated 
when Antiochus Sidetes conquered Babylonia and 
gained over the rest of the Parthian provinces, till by 
the success of the plot of the following winter his 
own army was cut to pieces, and Syria never rallied to 
attempt the invasion of Parthia again. A like tremen- 
dous swaying to and fro marked the rush of invasion 
and counter-invasion between Parthia and Rome when 





1 The Sixth Great Orienta: Monarchy; or, The Geography, His- 
tory and Antiquities of Parthia. Collected and [illustrated from 
Ancient and Modern Sources. By George Rawlinson, M. A. (New 
York ; Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





either overstepped the boundary of the Euphrates, 
which ordinarily both parties consented to maintain. 
As when Antony was giving himself up to luxury and 
dissipation at Alexandria, the Parthians under Pacorus 
and Labienus reduced Syria and Pheenicia with the single 
exception of Tyre, placed Antigonus on the throne of 
Jerusalem as a Parthian satrap, and subjugated Asia 
Minor to the shores of the Hellespont. For the time 
Western Asia completely changed masters, till in the 
next year Ventidius was sent with fresh forces into 
Asia, and Parthian rule collapsed as sudden!y as it had 
been extended. So per contra Trajan’s victorious but 
bootless mareh to Babylon, Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 
And it was just when Artabanus, the last of the Par- 
thian kings, had avenged the outrage of Caracalla and 
compelled the Roman Emperor to purchase peace at an 
immense price, that Parthia itself was overthrown and 
its empire terminated by the successful revolt of the 
tributary Prince of Persia, and the seventh oriental 
monarchy was established on its ruins. 

The accounts given of Parthia by ancient writers 
are so meager, fragmentary, and for the most part in 
cidental as to occasion great perplexity to the historian. 
Their conflicts and their various transactions with the 
Romans find mention, but there is little to fill the 
intervening gaps, or to acquaint us with their domestic 
affairs. Even the succession of princes can only be 
made out by help of the native coins. And as the 
entire series of thirty monarchs assumed the name 
Arsaces, from the founder of the kingdom, it is often 
only by the cast of the features and style of the head- 
dress delineated on these coins that it can be ascer- 
tained that a new reign has been begun, or that a rival 
claimant for the throne has arisen in some quarter of 
the empire. To the judicious ccombination and per- 
spicuous arrangement. of the materials at command, 
Prof. Rawlinson has added, as in his other histories, a 
careful study of the topography of the region on the 
basis of modern travels and explorations, enabling him 
to trace the lines of march, to comprehend the mean- 
ing of movements, to depict more graphically the 
situation at various conjunctures, and in not a few 
instances to correct the errors of ancient and of recent 
writers who personally knew nothing of the territory 
which they were describing. 

Surprising illustrations are afforded of the ex- 
tent to which Greek influences had followed in the 
line of Aiexander’s Conquests, and penetrated even 
into these interior portions of Asia. The legends upon 
the Parthian coins are from the first in Greek, while 
the rude chsracter of the workmanship shows them 
to have been produced not by Greek but by native 
artists. In the older coins the Greek is quite correct. 
Gradually mistakes in spelling are introduced by the 
substitution of one letter for another, or barbarisms 
of language, as in the inscription upon the only Par 
thian monument known to exist, that of Gotarzes at 
Behistun, where moreover the title ‘satrap of 
satraps” in the sense of ‘‘king of kings” shows that 
the words have varied somewhat from their genuine 
meaning. At length, from about a.p. 133, the Greek 
legend becomes indistinct and finally unintelligible, 
‘*the letters being strown about the surface of the 
coin like dead soldiers over a field of battle.” It was 
during the performance of a play of Euripides before 
the kings of Parthia and of Armenia that word was 
brought them of the defeat of Crassus. Both of these 
monarchs are said to have possessed a good knowledze 
of Greek literature. Phraortes IV. had his sons edu 
cated at Rome ; so did Iriates, king of Adiabene. The 
result, however, proved unfortunate at least in the 
former case; western manners unfitted them for popu- 
larity and influence among their own countrymen. 

The romantic story of the Jewish brothers, Asinai 
and Anilai, who were successively intrusted with the 
government of Babylonia by the Parthian monarch, 
and the feuds which sprang up in consequence between 
the Syrians, Greeks and Jews of the region, illustrate 
in more than one point the narrative of the book of 
Esther, as well as afford a hint of the extent of the 
Jewish dispersion recognized in Acts ii., 9, and reveal 
what a source of weakness to Asiatic empires lay in 
this mixture of discordant or hostile races. 

A glimpse into the untold wealth and lavish splendor 
not only of imperial Rome but of its eastern cities and 
provinces as well is afforded by the journey of Teiidates, 
brother of the Parthian king, to the capital to receive 
the crown of Armenia at the hands of Nero, which 
sounds almust like a chapter out of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights” ; his superb and numerous escort, the popular 
greetings everywhere upon his route, the illuminations, 
decorations, crowds, the magnificence of the ceremo- 
nies, which crowned the whole of Rome itself, and the 
expenditure from the public treasury of a sum equal to 
eight millions of our money. 

The successive stages of Parthia’s decline are very 
clearly indicated. ‘‘ The first was when she ceased to 
be an aggressive, and was content to become a station- 
ary, power” in the reign of Orodes, . after the sudden 
irruption upon the west had been so summarily ehas- 
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tised by the lieutenant of Mark Antony. ‘‘ The second 
set in when she began to lose territory by the revolt of 
her own subjects,” as of Hyrcania under Volagases I. 
‘“‘The third was marked by her inability to protect 
herself from the attacks of a foreign assailant,” when 
the generals of Lucius Verus wrested from Volagases 
ILI. the province of Western Mesopotamia. The causes 
of this decline are traced in growing luxury, the natural 
law of exhaustion in races, civil broils, the decline of 
patriotism, and diminished loyalty to the monarch, as 
the succession became more and more disputed and 
the kings less worthy of their subjects’ admiration. 

‘“‘The Parthian warfare, while admirably adapted 
for the national defense on the broad plains of inner 
Asia, was ill-suited for conquest and, comparatively 
speaking, ineffective in more contracted and difficult 
regions. Their military system had not the elasticity 
of the Roman; it remained under the thirtieth Arsaces 
such as it had been under the first, improved in details, 
perhaps, but essentially the same system. The Romans, 
on the contrary, were ever modifying their system, ever 
learning new combinations or new maneuvers or new 
modes of warfare from their enemies. They met the 
Parthian tactics of loose array, continuous distant 
missiles, and almost exclusive employment of cavalry, 
with an increase in the number of their own horse, a 
larger employment of auxiliary irregulars, and a 
greater use of the sling. At the same time they 
learnt to take full advantage of the Parthian ineffi- 
ciency against walls, and to practice against them the 
arts of pretended retreat and ambush.” 

‘“‘There was a considerable trade between Parthia 
and Rome. Her principal exports were textile fabrics 
and spices. The textile fabrics seem to have been 
produced chiefly in Babylonia, and to have consisted 
of silks, carpets and coverlets. The silks were largely 
used by the Roman ladies. The coverlets, which were 
patterned with various colors, fetched enormous prices 
and were regarded as fit adornments of the Imperial 
palace.” 

“They maintained from first to last a freedom un- 
known to later Rome; they excelled the Romans in 
toleration and in liberal treatment of foreigners, they 
equaled them in manufactures and in material pros- 
perity, and they fell but little short of them in the ex- 
tent and productiveness of their dominions.” 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


One of the most readable articles in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly” 
for May is to be found under the rather unpromising title of 
‘*The Arrival of Man in Europe,” by John Fiske. Professor 
Fiske has made valuable contributions to more than one de- 
partment of knowledge, and adds to his erudition the charm 
of a very fresh and vigorous style. This article follows nat- 
urally a contribution in the same magazine last month dis- 
cussing the preparation of Europe for the coming of man. 
Some of the pictures of our ancestors are not specially flat- 
tering, but they have the interest which always attaches to 
family portraits. 


In very recent times —probably not more than twenty centuries be- 
fore Christ—Europe was invaded by a new race of men, coming from 
central Asia, These were the Aryans, a race tall and massive in stat- 
ure (the men averaging at least 5 feet 8 inches and the women 5 feet 
3 inches), with *“* brackycephalic ” or round and broad skulls, with 
powerful jaws and prominent eyebrows, with faces rather square or 
angular than oval, with fair, ruddy complexions and blue eyes, and 
red or flaxen hair. Of tnese, the earliest that came may perhaps 
have been the Latin tribes, with the Dorians and Ionians; but the 
firat that made their way through western Europe to the shores of 
the Atlantic were the Gael, or true Kelts. After these came the 
Kymry ; then the Teutons; and finally—in very recent times, near 
the beginning of the Christian era—the Slave. These Aryan invaders 
were further advanced in civilization than the Iberians, who had so 
long inhabited Europe. They understood the arts which the latter 
understood, and, besides all this, they had learned how to work met- 
als; and their invasion of Europe marks the beginning of what 
archeologists call the Bronze Age, when tools and weapons were no 
longer made of polished stones, but were wrought from an alloy of 
copper and tin. The great blonde Aryans everywhere uvercame the 
smal! brunette Iberians ; but, instead of one race exterminating or 
expelling the other, the two races everywhere became commingled in 
various proportions. In Greece, southern Italy, Spain and southern 
France, where the Iberians were most numerous as compared with 
the Aryan invaders, the people are still mainly smail in stature and 
dark in complexion. In Russia and Scandinavia, where there were 
very few Iberians, the people show the purity of their Aryan descent 
in their fair complexion and large stature. While in northern Italy 
and northern France, in Germany and the British Islands, the Iberian 
and Aryan statures and complexions are intermingled in endless 
variety. 


Yhose who have learned to appreciate the poetic resources 
of W. Hamilton Gibson’s pen, and they are a multitude, 
will turn with keen anticipations of delight to ‘‘ The Squir- 
rels’ Highway” in ‘‘ Harper’s,”’ and will find, among other de- 
lightful bits of description, this charming account of that 
familiar rural object, the rail fence. 

The careless abandon of its lines—a repetition of form in which 
absolute repetition is continually defied by the capricious convolution 
of the grain, for there are no two rails made in the same mould—and 
their gray satiny sheen, their weather-beaten stains of moss and 
lichen, and the ever-changing play of lights and shadows from their 
waving weeds and vines, make the old rail fence truly an object of 
real beauty in our landscape. Often havelI lingered in its angles, 
and a hundred times have I thought of the host of pictures and rem- 
iniscences which might fill a book to the glory of a fence corner. 

Thus does the old rail fence bedeck itself abundantly with wreaths 
and garlands. The refase stone piles clothe themselves in tangles 
of creeping dew-berry, cinque-foil, and ground-ivy; and the round 

leaves of the creeping mallows conspire to hide their nakedness. 





Tall brambles rise and yield their snowy blossoms to the rifling bees, 
or later hang their purple fruit in tempting clusters to the troop of 
boys in their eager scramble among the rails. There are no black 
raspberries so large and luscious, no hazel-nute so full and brown, 
and no filberts so tantalizing beneath their prickly pods, as those that 
grow up under the protection of the old rail fence. Here the rich 
green beds of sweet-fern give out their aromatic savor to the wise 
old simpler, the eager small boy, or even to the squirrel in quest of 
tbe nutty kernels among its seed bobs. The dull red blossoms of 
thejglycime tell of sweet tubers beneath the ground, and the bright 
sunflowers of tall artichokes invite the old-time search among their 
roots. 

Here in these sheltered angles the eddying November winds hurl 
they flying leaves, and heap the glory ef the autumn present upon 
the matted mould of many autumns past. Later the whistling gales 
of winter whirl about its corners. Clouds of drifting snow bedim the 
evergreens, and drive along the meadow, battling with the army 
of tall gaunt mulleins and red-capped sumacs, and at last are whirled 
along these weather-beaten timbers, where fantastic peaked Alps 
arise, and overhanging glistening cliffs hem in the rambling rails in 
great blue-shadowed cresents white and dazzling. 

Here, too, the icy air shall ring with the shouts of those same 
voices that are known so well by the rural fence through every 
month and season, with their rollicking testimonies of wild-flower 
parties and squirrel hunts and nutting exploits, 


The most notable article in ‘‘ Harper’s,” however, is Mr. 
E. C. Stedman's familiar talk about ‘‘Some London Poets,” 
in which the eminent critic discusses in a very interesting 
way the habits and characteristics of some well-known Eng- 
lish poets. What could be more delightful, for instance, 
than this account of a visit to Swinburne : 

Few will deny that rural England, when the sun really shines, 
and of a midsummer’s day, is the loveliest country in the world—all 
the lovelier because the sun shines so seldom. On such a rare day 
I went down past Windsor to Henley-on-Thames to visit Mr. Swin- 
burne, to have sight of and a talk with a poet whose earliest works 
had excited in me an interest that our correspondence had greatly 
heightened, It chances that the Henley station is some miles be- 
yond the one at which the guests of Holmwood usually stop. Se I 
took a fly, and drove back over a delightful road, which finally 
brought me to the house. I found it a spacious white mansion of 
the Georgian type, with a garden divided from the carriage-way by 
a wall, against which peach-trees and apricot were trailed to face the 
sun. In the entrarce-hal] was a quaint collection of old china, heir- 
looms of the family. The poet was working in his bedroom, a 
chamber plainly furnished, but with a glorious view from the win- 
dows—the Swinburne lawn, with fine old trees sloping from the 
foreground. A wooden table was covered with the manuscript 
sheets of a poem which he had been writing with the speed that is 
transferred to his galloping anapests. It was the long, melodious, 
haunting piece, ‘* On the Cliffs,’ consecrate to the memory and Muse 
of Sappho. Although I had heard of Mr. Swinburne’s ill health, 
and that he was then in great retirement, it seemed that I met him 
at an auspicious time. Except for achronic nervousness, or what 
should call overposgession of his body by his mind, he was in health, 
voice and spirits, and he read me what was then completed of his 
poem. It grew out of a night in Italy—I think he said in Fiesole— 
where he was kept awake by the singing of the nightingales, and 
fancied their song bore a resemblance to a famous line of Sappho’s 
and as if the soul of the Lesbian poetess had passed into the trans- 
mitted life of the 14é9¢c PWYOS aANSGY. He read his lyrical 
rhapsody with a free chanting cadence, like the poet he is, and as 
such verbal music should be read. At iunch, and in our long walk 
after it, for be insisted on cuiding me to the station, we talked of 
much that it is not my province to repeat. His conversation is as 
noteworthy as his written text—a flood of wit, humor, learning, 
often enthusiastic, more rich with epigram and pithy comment than 
the speech of other men. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Again we ask it—have you read “ John Inglesant *? 

—Twenty works of Spenser are “lost,” and are wanted. 

—‘‘ Margery Deane” is Mrs. Marie J. Pitman, of Newport, 
2. 

—Mr. M. D. Conway has lectured in London on Long- 
fellow. 

—A memoir of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon will be pre- 
pared by his family. 

—Captain Burnaby’s capital ‘ Ride to Khiva” can now 
be read in six-penny form. 

—The malaria of Italian marshes is in the novels of Ouida 
Her latest, ‘‘ In Maremma,” is no exception. 

—Hugh Miller’s works are reissued by Robert Carter & 
Brothers in six volumes at half the former price. 

—Prince Leopold has already attained the honor of a 
biography, with selections from his addresses and speeches. 

—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is writing a work on * The 
Heavenly Side of the War.” If anybody saw that side it 
was woman. 

—Arthur Gilman is preparing a new edition of Emma 
Willard’s ‘‘ Universal History,” with additions bringing it 
down to date. 

—The Rev. T. T. Munger’s ‘‘On the Threshold” is in its 
eighth thousand. Pleasant is it to note the prosperity of 
books like this. 

—‘*The Sense in Which St. Paul Calls Himself an Ectroma” 
is the title of an article by the Rev. Prebendary Huxtable in 
the April ‘‘ Expositor.” 

—A new quarterly review is proposed in Scotland, for the 
treatment of all important questions in literature, science, 
philosophy and theology. 

—A memorial volume on Longfellow, consisting of extracts 
from many of the tributes to him already spoken or printed, 
has already appeared at Cambridge. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in presg, reprinted trom the 
English, ‘‘ A Home in the Holy Land,” a finely illustrated 
work of present as well as historic interest. 

—And now Professor Henry Morley proposes a ten or 
twelve volume magnum opus on ‘‘ English Writers,”’ cover- 
ing that broad and long subject in every part. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city, announce an edition of 
100,000 copies of E. P. Roe’s popular novel, ‘ Barriers 
Burned Away,” in paper covers, at twenty cents. 

—The best edition of Longfellow is the subscription edition, 
in thirty parts, or two volumes, quarto, splendidly illustrated. 
Every American home that can afford it should have it. 

—That was a neat saying of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes at 





the Massachusetts Historical Society’s memorial meeting for 
Mr. Longfellow : that nothing lasted longer than a coin and 
@ lyric. 

—Few hand-books in art more admirable have appeared 
than Perry’s work, ‘‘ Greek and Roman Sculpture,” import- 
ed by Scribner & Welford. It is historic, authoritative and 
beautiful. 

—The last number of ‘‘ The Expositor,” an English periedi- 
cal, has articles on ‘‘The Style of the Revised Version,” 
by Dr. Landay, and on “ Fidelity and Bias in Versions of the 
Bible,” by Canon Farrar. 

—The Rev. Dr. E. F. Burr, author of ‘‘Ecce Ccelum,” and 
a few other works, has written a new work for adult readers, 
entitled, ‘‘ Tempted to Unbelief,” which will be printed by 
the American Tract Society. 

—Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Principles of Ethics” will be 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons in May. Anything, al- 
most, of Mr. Leslie Stephen's is worth publishing and read 
ing, and, we may add, owning. 

—Funk & Wagnalls have published the ‘‘ Lessons for 
Non-resident Students of the Meisterschaft System,” de- 
veloped by Dr. Rosenthal, and for which many and im- 
portant advantages are claimed. 

—Everybody who went to the Philadelphia Centennial 
should read the new Round Robin novel, ‘‘ Dorothea,” which 
is a bright and pretty, ifZnot very deep, tale of Exhibition 
days. It is cleverly written, whoever the author. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have promptly issued cheap 
editions of Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion’ and ‘‘ Outre-Mer.” 
The books are attractively printed, and bound in paper with 
artistic designs, and are sold at the very low price of fifteen 
cents. 

—We should not be surprised if ‘‘ Cassell’s Magazine”’ at- 
tained in time a large circulation in the United States. It is 
very attractive in appearance, has a marked and pleasant 
English flavor, and is agreeable by contrast to American 
periodicals. It is ‘‘ yellow-covered literature,” but not in 
the objectionable sense. 

—The controversy over the appointment of Dr. Newman 
Smyth to succeed Professor Park at Andover will lead to one 
excellent result—the wider circulation of some good religious 
reading ; namely, Dr. Smyth's three books—‘‘ The Orthodox 
Theology of To-day,” ‘Old Faiths in a New Light,” and 
‘*The Religious Feeling.” 

—There is likely presently to be a great scramble for the 
memoir of John Singleton Copley. This handsome work was 
printed from type, not from stereotype plates, and the edi- 
tion cannot be replaced. It is already rapidly going, and the 
price has already been advanced. The cable ordered a large 
ot for the English mgrket, and the orders could not be filled. 

—The London ‘‘Spectator,” whose opinions are always 
worth respect and whose advice may generaliy be taken, rec- 
ommends authors to leave the selection of the titles of their 
works to their publishers. It might be added that some authors 
would do similarly well if they left the composition of their 
whole works to be done by proxy. As, indeed, the late John 
W. Forney did, when he got the Rev. William M. Baker to 
finish his novel of ‘* The New Nobility.” 

—Roberts Brothers announce the speedy publication of a 
book on ‘‘The American Irish and their Influence on Irish 
Politics,” by Philip H. Bagenal, one of the editors of the 
“St. James Gazette.” Mr. Bagenal is an Irishman 
whose affiliations are with the Tory and land-owning class. 
Another very important work to be brought out by the same 
house is “‘ Hamerton’s Graphic Arts, atreatise on the Vari- 
eties of Drawing, Painting and Engraving in comparison 
with each other and with Nature.” 

—Mr. J. C. Derby, who has been long known as a publisher 
and dealer in books in coanection with Appleton & Co., of 
this city, has become the special agent for the sale of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s list of books. He proposes to de 
vote his attention to private libraries, and to make the book 
parlors of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 11 East Seventeenth 
Street, in this city, his headquarters. He will be glad to 
meet any persons who desire to collect or complete libraries 
from the standard publications of the Riverside Press, which 
will be supplied at a liberal discount. 

—May next is expected to witness the publication of Mr. 
Bancroft’s two volumes, long in preparation, on the ‘* History 
of the Formation of the Constitution of the United Siates." 
Mr. Bancroft is considerably passed his eightieth year, but 
his eye is not dimmed nor his natural force abated. The 
same publishers, D. Appleton & Co., have in active prepara- 
tion volumes two and three of Mr. Lecky’s admirable ‘‘ His- 
tory of England in the Nineteenth Century,” Parke Godwin's 
‘Life and Works of Bryant,” in six volumes, a ** Bryant 
Birthday Book,” and a collection of ‘‘ Plantation Songs and 
Ballads,” by *‘ Uncle Remus.” 

—Some of the ‘Questions that Trouble Beginners jn 
Religion ” are soberly and usefully considered by the Rev. 
Geo. W. Shinn in a little twenty-five-cent mo. published by 
Whittaker of this city. Mr. Shinn is rector of an important 
Episcopal parish in the Massachusetts city of Newton; has 
been editor of ‘*The Diocese,” an Episcopal quarterly pub- 
lished in that State for missionary purposes; is editor of the 
Sunday-school lesson leaflets published by Whittaker; and 
is now, we believe, the Massachusetts correspondent of the 
‘*Churchman.”” He is something of an authority, and a 
good writer to read; a moderate, cautious and safe man. 

—The following rules for writing verse, propounded by 
Mr. Austin Dobson, an English poet of rank, are commended 
to the attention of poetical contributors of The Christian 
Union, and others: 1. Never be vulgar. 2. Avoid slang and 
puns. 3. Avoid inversions. 4. Be sparing of long words. 
5. Be colloquial, but not commonplace. 6. Choose the light- 
est and brightest of measures. 7. Let the rhymes be fre- 
quent, but not forced. 8. Let them be rigorously exact to 
the ear. 9. Be as witty as you like. 10. Be serious by acci- 
dent. 11. Be pathetic with the greatest discretion. 12. 
Never ask if the writer of these rules has observed them 
himself. 
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Religious Pews, 


New Israel.—A new Hebrew sect has just sprung up at 
Odessa, says the ‘‘Tribune,” called New Isracl. The mem- 
bers reject the explanations by rabbis of Babylon and Jeru- 
salem of the Laws of Moses. They only admit as holy the 
Pentateuch of Moses in its literal sense. They recognize as 
the first working day of the week Monday, and, not wishing 
to oppose Christian opinion, celebrate the Sabbath on Sun- 
day. Resting upon a verse of the Bible in which Moses 
acknowledges the right of future generations to alter relig- 
ious ceremoaies according to the spirit of the times, the New 
Israel suppresses the ceremony of Circumcision of children, 
which they consider dangerous for feeble or weak infants; 
instead of this, on the eighth day after the birth of the child 
@ short prayer is read, by which the little child is received 
in the bosom of the New Israel. The new sect also sup- 
presses the obligation for the Hebrew Talmudists to write 
the Pentateuch on parchment, and they recognize as good 
the printing in vellum books with the old Hebrew letters, 
‘* Jehovah, elohei Israel” (Jehovah, God of Israel). Every 
member of the sect has a right to kill birds and animals, and 
to feed on the flesh of animals killed by Christians. All the 
historical and religious Hebrew feasts are celebrated, ex- 
cepting those added by the Talmudists. The half feasts are 
also celebrated. The members are forbidden to exercise the 
profession of money lenders and usurers. All efforts are to 
be made to induce the Russian Government to acknowledge 
the legality of the sect and to get some immunities for it. 
From the day of the legalization of the sect, fora whole 
year, the members will bind themselves to give to their 
new-born infants the name of Alexander or Alexandra, in 
honor of the Emperor. The Government will be asked to 
grant all the rights of citizenship to the members of the new 
sect, and to allow marriages between the New Israelites and 
Christians. The New Israelites, to show their independence 
from the Talmudis.s, will ask the permission of the Govern- 
ment to wear a special sign to distinguish them from the 
other Hebrews. 


The Chautauqua Meeting.—The fourth annual gathering 
of the Chautauqua Foreign Missionary Institute will be held 
in the grove on Lake Chautauqua from July 29 to August 3. 
Days of special interest this year will be: Opening Day, 
Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat and Chautauqua Schoool of 
Languages on July 8; Memorial Day, Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle on July %; Closing exercises Chautau- 
qua Teachers’ Retreat on July 28; Mid-Season Celebration 
on Saturday, July 29; fourth anniversary of the Chautauqua 
Foreign Missionary Institute on Monday, July 31; ninth 
annual Assembly opening on August 1: closing exercises of 
the Chautauqua Foreign Missionary Institute on Thursday, 
August 3; Memorial Day, anniversary of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientitic Circle, on Auguet 5; National Day on 
August 5; Denominational Congresses on August 9; Alumni 
Day on August 10; Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle Day, first commencement, on August 12; Chautauqua 
School Theology Day on August 15: Coliege Society Day on 
August 17; the farewell on August 21. The Executive Com- 
mittee is composed as follows: Congregational, W. A. Dun- 
can, chairman, Syracuse, N. Y.; Baptist, the Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Burlingham, New York; Presbyterian, the Rev. M. B. De- 
Witt, McMinnville, Tenn.; Lutheran, the Rev. J. A. Clutz, 
Baltimore, Md.; Method'st Episcopal, the Rev. Dr. M. M. 
Parkhurst, Elgin, Ill.; Methodist Church of Canada, the 
Rev. J. Philip, Belgrave, Ont.; Presbyterian, the Rev, Dr. 
D. Cunningham, Wheeling, W. Va.; Reformed, the Rev. J. 
P. Rabenkam, Philadelphia, Penn.; United Brethren in 
Christ, the Rev. D. Berger, Dayton, Ohio. 


The reply of the Board of Trustees of the Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary to the suggestions of the Visitors, in recom- 
mitting the matter of the election of Dr. Smyth to them for 
reconsideration, we have already announced ; it is now pub- 
lished in full. It appears from this reply that the Visitors are 
agreed with the trustees and the faculty in approving the 
character and ability of Dr. Smyth, and in ‘‘ the conviction 
that the views of Dr. Smyth are in substantial agreement 
with the doctrines taught in the seminary in the past and in 
harmony with the creed to which the Abbot’ professor is re- 
quired to give his assent." The trustees say that they have 
given special thought to the only question raised, one con- 
cerning the fitness of Dr. Smyth's style of thinking and 
writing to present the truths of theology in a systematic, 
logical and philosophical manner, and that they are con- 
vinced more strongly than at first that he is well qualified 
for the position to which he has been elected, and they re- 
peat their request that the Visitors consent to his election. 
Thus, as the issue stands at present, all three bodies agree in 
regarding Dr. Smyth as in substantial accord with the tra- 
ditions and creed of the Seminary, and the only question in 
the case is raised by a doubt, on the part of the Visitors, 
whether Dr. Smyth’s abilities are of a kind adapted to the 
teaching of systematic theology. 


Andover Noles.—To the great delight of all, the voice of 
Prof. Austin Phelps is again heard in the theological lecture- 
room. He has taken as his theme, ‘‘The Studies of the 
Pastor, especially in Relation to English Literature.” Though 
nominally delivered to the Fourth Year class, they are large- 
ly attended by members of the other classes and by friends 
from without. In appearance he is somewhat more infirm 
than when last he lectured here, but his delivery is still 
strong, and his style is no less elegant and charming than 
that of hispalmiestdays. His son, too, Prof.M. Stuar: Phelps, 
of Smith College, bas won many admirers by his recent 
course of six lectures, They have been on a variety of top- 





ics lying in the line of theology and his own specialty.—— 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, has just given a like 
number of lectures on the method of investigation in phys- 
ical sciences. A special phase of his work consisted in excur- 
sions, made by all interested, to Indian Ridge and other 
localities of geological interest in the neighborhood. 


The Churches and Sunday-schools of Brooklyn are in a 
great state «f ferment over the question whether U niversal- 
ists and Unitarians shall be permited to march in the annual 
Sunday-School Parade. The Sunday-school of ‘ All Souls," 
a Universalist Church in the eastern district of Brooklyn, 
has for a long time participated in this parade. The propo- 
sition, however, to make this participation constitutional by 
striking out the word “‘ evangelical” from the constitution, 
though receiving a majority of the votes cast, did not re- 
ceive a two-thirds vote, and was therefore lost. Among the 
advocates of the change were Dr. E. 8. Porter (D. R.) and 
Mr. Hebard and Mr. W. F. Crafts (Cong.) In the western 
district the non-evangelical schools are not invited to share 
in the parade, and are in effect excluded from it. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—A temperance society has been formed in connection with St. 
Luke’s Church, Germantown, at which 123 persons were enrolled as 
members. ; 

—In the suit of Mr. Hinman against Bishop Hare for defamation 
of character the jury brought in a verdict awarding $10,000 damages 
to Mr. Hinman. 

—The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church (Dr. Cuyler’s), in 
Brooklyn, gave last year $41,705 in benevolent contributions. The 
church numbers 1,790 members. 

—The Christian denomination in the United States hae in thirty- 
five years made the following gain ; viz., ministers, from 926 to 1254; 
churches, 875 to 1124; communicants, 28,892 to 76,000. 

—The Rev. Henry V. S. Myers has resigned the pastorate of the 
South Reformed Church, at Third Avenue and Fifty-second Street, 
Brooklyn, to go to the American Reformed Church at Newburgh. 

—St. Thomas's Chureh, in this city, has had six rectors since its 
organization in 1823. The last, the Rev. Dr. William F. Morgan, 
recently commemorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate. 

—The pulpit of the Reformed Church in East New York is left 
vacant by the resignation, after six ) ears’ service, of the Rev. Wm. J. 
Hill. Mr. Hill accepts a call to the First Reformed Charch of Glen- 
ville, N. Y. 

—The Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church of this city has re- 
ceived an answer from the Rev. Dr. John M. Worrall, of Chicago, 
whom it recently called to become its pastor. He accepts the call 
and will assume charge of his new charch next month. Dr. Worrall 
is now pastor of the Eighth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and 


preached in the church which has recently calied him in March. He. 


wiil be the third pastor the Thirteenth Street Church has had, 
and all of them have been Kentuck‘ans. 

—The New York Methodist Episcopal Conference at Sing Sing 
last week adopted resolations condemning Mormonism in the strong- 
est terms. The report of the Committee on Temperance laid down 
the postulate that total abstinence for the individual and prohibition 
for the State isthe only safe ground for the church to standon. It 
recommended the formation of temperance societies in the Sunday 
Schools of the Conference and the circulation of temperance literature 
among the congregations, and that the preachers devote at least 
one Sabbath in the year to this cause. 

—An interesting illustration of the unity of the Protestant church 
1s afforded by the present movement to purchase for the Congrega_ 
tionalists their former building in Paterson, New Jersey. This 
property cost $50,000, and is now offered to them for $15,000. The 
church is a poor one, but it has raised in its own congregation over 
$5,000, and some $800 have been contributed by other denominations 
in Paterson, chiefly Presbyterians. The Third Presbyterian Church 
is about to take up a collection for its Congregational brethren. 
Most notable of all is the fact that a Roman Catholic has given $100, 
albeit if the Congregationalists fail to make the purchase the 
property will probably be purchased by a Jesuit organization. The 
pastor, the Rev. 8, Bourne, is seeking to secure aid from outside 
sources. The whole sum must be pledged within thirty days to secure 
the purchase. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Charles Morgan goes from the Congregational Church 
at North Truro, Mass., to Wood’s Holl. 

—The Rev. Mr. Howard of Poqnonock has accepted a call to the 
Congregational Church in Union, Conn. 

—The Rev. A. W. Field has closed his connection with the Feed- 
ing Hills, Mass., Congregational Society. 

—The Rev. Mr. Quick succeeds the Rev. Harry Brickett in the 
Congregational Church at Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 

—The Rev. John A. Hamilton, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Norwalk, Conn., has resigned, after eight years’ service. 

—The late Dr. Champlin’s will bequeathes to the library of Colby 
(Me.) University his classical, metaphysical and theological books. 

—The Rev. Frederick Meakin will close his pastorate of the First 
Congregational Society of Taunton, Mass., at the close of its church 
year. 

—The Second Congregational Society at Huntington, Mass., have 
voted to call the Rev. C. H. Pettibone, of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

—The new Pilgrim Congregational Church at Nashua, N. H., was 
dedicated last week, the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, preaching 
the sermon. 

—The Rev. H. W. Lathe, of Andover, has notified the North- 
ampton, Mass., First Church Committee that he accepts the call to 
that church. 

—The Rev. James A. Smith, of Unionville, Conn., father of Dr. 
J. Morgan Smith, of Grand Rapids, Mich., died suddenly of heart 
disease, April 15th. 

—The Rev. E. P. Herrick, of Sherman, Conn., formerly missionary 
in Mexico, is offered a salary of $2,000 by the Congregational 
Church at Tucson, Ariz. 

—Benjamin Bacon, of Yale Theological School, son of the Rev. 
L. W. Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., will do missionary work for the 
Protestant Church in France this summer. 

—The Congregational churches of Massachusetts report 89,962 
members. The net gain for the year is 424. There are 529 church 


—The deaths of two prominent New England clergyman are an- 
nounced—the Rev. Milton Palmer Braman, D.D., of Auburndale, 
Mass., and the Rey. Cyrus William Allen, a well-known clergyman 
of West Roxbury, Mass. 

—Thirteen members of the middle class of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary were approbated as preachers, April 18th, by the 
Hartford South Association. The examination continued through 
four hours, and was especially satisfactory in Exegesis and Textual 
criticism. 


THE WEST. 


—The Baptist Church at Cambridge, Ind., has just compieted a 
new house of worship. 

—The Rev. L. J. Trumbell has resigned the pastorate of the Bap- 
tist Church at Hastings, Mich. 

—The Rev. Dr. R. W. Trimble, rector of the¥Episcopal church at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., died at that place, April 15th. 

—The Baptist Theological Seminary, near Chicago, has secured 
$80,000 of its proposed $100,000 for endowment purposes. 

—The Rev. G. N. Kellogg, of the Congregational Church in Jewett 
City, has resigned, and is going to Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

—Bishop Bowman, of St. Louis, who was reported to be improv- 
ing, later information shows to be nearly at the point of death. 
His loss will be a great blow to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—There is one full-blooded Indian priest and seven deacons in the 
Episcopal mission to the Chippewa or Ojibway Indians of Minnesota. 
Besides there is one mixed-blood clergyman, a priest, also connected 
with the mission. 

—The Kansas Methodist Conference reports 17,522 church mem- 
bers, a gain of 396 during the year, It also reports 3,464 probationers, 
a gain of 634 over the previous year. It has 211 local preachers, 169 
churches, 319 Sunday-schools. 

—Sunday, April 16th, the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago 
raised $8,17¢ for the Railroad Chapel, a mission under its care. This 
mission fathers a Sunday-school of nearly one thousand, and a very 
large Sunday evening audience. 

—The Rev. Simon Duglay, a Methodiat minister residing at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., while riding into the country on Saturday evening, 
April 15th, to fill an appointment the following day, was thrown 
from his wagon and almost instantly killed. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Alvin Bartlett, formerly of Chieago, now 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., has re- 
ceived a call from the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Bartlett’s people will make every effort to induce 
him to remain where he is. 

—The Rev. Dr. Ryder preached his farewell sermon as pastor of St. 
Paul's Universalist Church, Chicago, Sunday morning, April 16th. 
The sermon was largely personal and a review of a twenty-two years’ 
pastorate. In that time the church has raised for current expenses 
and benevolence about $650,000. 

—Although some of the strongest Presbyterian churches in the 
Presbytery of Chicago are yet without pastors, and others have lately 
lost their pastors, as, for instance, the Joliet and Wilmington 
churches, yet, as a whole, the year has been one of the most pros- 
perous ever known by the churches of the Chicago Presbytery. 

—The Contributions of the Presbyterian churches in the Chicago 
Presbytery District during the past year for missions, both in the 
home and foreign departments, exceed those of any former year, 
over $20,000 having been contributed by the churches for foreign 
missiona,while over $10,000 have been contributed for the support of 
home missions, in addition to the amounts neceseary to defray the 
expenre of supporting mission schools in this city and vicinity, the 
amount contribated for the latter purpose probably amounting to not 
less than $15,000. Thus the home missions department has probably 
raised over $25,000 In this district, an unprecedentedly large sum. 
In the work of raising the contributions for the foreign missious the 
ladies have borne a prominent and digtinguished part, and great 
eredit is due te them for their untiring efforts, which resulted in 
raising at least one-third, if not one-half, of the entire amount. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
will meet in Atlanta, Ga., May 18th. 

—The correspondent of the “Southern Churchman” wants to 
know if any body of Christians would be Christian enough to offer 
their temple to any burned-out congregation of Jews. 

—Bishop Green, of Mississippi, through upward of eighty, makes an 
annual visitation to every parish in his extensive diocese. He has 
asked for an assistant, and certainly deserves to have one, 

—At Athens, Ga., onthe 14:hinst. a Congregational Church of 
seventeen members was organized by a council, and Mr. George V, 
Clark, a graduate of Howard University, was ordained ss pastor. 
Rev. Professor Francis, S. E. Lathrop, E. J. Penney, Superintend- 
ent Roy and Rev. Dr. C. M. Lane participating. Dr. Lane, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of the city, has been sympathetic and help- 
ful during the whole process of the church development. A revival 
has just been enjoyed by the mission. 


FOREIGN. 


—The “Guardian” says we are living in perilous times, and 
then adds: “ All around us is full of activity. Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians and Baptists are reaching and 
covering every nook and corner of the Jand with their missionary 
webs.” Is it this which constitutes the peril? 

—There are but nine theological students in the Old Catholic Col- 
lege at Berne, and for their benefit five professors are maintained. 
One of these students, who is shortly to become an Old Catholic 
curé, has just fought a duel with a fellow-student. 

—The Church of England is devoting much attention to waifs and 
strays in London streets. It has been determined, at a meeting held 
in the Mansion House, to establish homes in connection with the 
Church of England for boys and girls. It was stated that a begin- 
ning had already been made, and that about $100,000 would be re- 
quired for its full development. On motion of the Ear! of Aberdeen 
resolutions were unanimously passed in favor of tke plan. 

—A great controversy upon the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary has been carried on in the religious journals of France 
ever since the anniversary fete, which was held on Dec. 2d last. As 
a closing contribution, Pastor A. E. Picanon, of Villefaquan, has told 
the story of the conception of the dogma itself. He showed how the 
protests of the present day are in accord with those of Bernard of 


Clairvaux, in 1140, who styled it “ erroneous, novel, superstitious, 


and withal a bold presumption.” 

—The publication of a correspondence between Pére Hyacinthe 
and his successor in the pulpit ot Notre Dame, Pére Monsabré, has 
excited much comment in Paris. Ia his Lenten sermons Pére Mon- 
sabré this year had a great deal to say in defense of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility. Pére Hyacinthe wrote him a letter suggesting 
that the question be discussed at some public place where he would 
be afforded an opportunity of demonstrating the falseness of the 





, 


of which 269 have pastors and 164 acting pastors. 

—The Rev. James B. Gregg, of the Windsor Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church of Hartford, Conn., has accepted a unanimons cal! to 
the Congregational Church at Colorado Springs, Col. 





dogma. Pare Monsabré replied by declining the invitation, and pro- 
posing instead that they should talk the matter over in private. 
Pére Hyacinthe read the whole correspondence to his congregation 
at the Gallican Church, and was applauded. 
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G®eneral Hews. 


HOMELESS CHILDREN SENT WEST. 


The generosity of the friends and subscribers of The 
Christian Union enabled it to start another party of 
children for the West, under the auspices of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. If those who have made contributions for this 
purpose could only be present to bid good-by to the 
little emigrants on the eve of the great journey, they 
would be more than satisfied with the investment of 
their money. Imagine a room full of boys and girls, 
whv have been caught up from the lowest depths of 
poverty and misery and, after the teaching of a very 
practical Gospel, washed, clothed and fed; waifs 
thrown up by the great ocean cf sin in the city. Each 
of these children represents some sad or tragic family 
history. Some of them have no knowledge of either 
afather or a mother; others tell you, when you ask 
them where their parents are, that they are in prison. 
Saddest of all, perhaps, are thore whose parents have 
cast them off and left them to the tender mercies of 
strangers. The party was made up as follows : 

CuaRA SULLIVAN, age 14; orphan; from the Girls’ Lodging 

Jt og age 12; orphan: from the Girls’ Lodging-House, 

Mary ANDREWS, age 13; orphan ; from the Girls’ Lodging-House. 

PETER JUDGE, age 13; American; orphan; from 35th Street Lodg- 
ing House. 

MicnELE A, Mazzvucca, age §; Italian. 

WittiaM HowAarp, age 4. 

Harry WEBB, age 13; orphan ; from the Colored Orphan Asylum. 

CuarLes D. Grarr, age 13; orphan; from the Colored Orphan 
Asylum. 

Joun HERRING, age 4; orphan 

Ropert LowvEN, age 14; orphan; been working for an express- 
man, 

Of this company of ten who left the city last Wednes- 
day afternoon in charge of an officer of the Children’s 
Aid Society, three were girls, rescued, there can be 
little doubt, from a fate far worse than that of simple 
poverty. One of these had been found in the Bowery 
in company with a dissolute woman who had taken a 
little money from her, had decoyed her to the theater 
and to other low places, and wouldeventually have led 
her into a life of shame. At the critical moment she 
was brought to the notice of the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, and has now gone to a new home, amid new sur- 
roundings, where, in all probability, she will realize 
the promise of useful womanhood which was plainly 
written upon her face. The possible results in useful- 
ness and character in this single instance, between the 
abandoned woman at forty and the pure, useful and 
respected woman with a family about her at the same 
age, is certainiy rich compensation for an expenditure 
of fifteen dollars. 

The two colored boys who were included in the 
party were both bright, attractive lads, who gave the 
clearest and most straightforward account of them- 
selves and of their past history, so far as they knew it. 
It was quite evident from their frankness and air of 
decision that they would know how ,to take care of 
themselves when they had achance. Most interesting 
of all, however, were the two little boys of four years 
each, one of whom is just beginning to talk. The 
mother of one of these children is a woman of the 
lowest character, now serving out aterm of years in 
Sing Sing. The father, in sheer helplessness, brought 
the little fellow three years ago to the rooms of the 
Children’s Aid Society and left him. He was then an 
indescribable mass of disease and uncleanliness ; in 
such a condition that the officers of the Society, accus- 
tomed as they are to spectacles of misery, were almost 
unable to look at him. As the Society only attempts 
to care for children whom it can send to the West, this 
wretched little outcast did not properly come within 
the province of its charities; but one of the officers 
stepped im and had the child cared for at his own ex- 
pense for three years. During that time, with healthy 
surroundings and good care, he has become a healthy 
child and promises to develop into an interesting and 
useful boy. 

Before these words are read this little band of emi- 
grants to the New West will have reached homes that 
have been opened to them. Life will begin anew 
for them and will bring joys and labors alike new to 
them. 


Congressional News: April 17th.—The Page bill to re- 
strict Chinese immigration was passed by the House by a 
large vote. In this bill the suspension of immigration is 
limited to ten years, and there are other minor modifications 
of the vetoed bill. Various measures were introduced, in- 
cluding bills appropriating $100,000 for the distribution cf 
seed-cane by the Commissioner of Agriculture; to retire the 
circulation of the national banks and to continue them as 
banks of discount and deposit; directing the Secretary of 
State to establish diplomatic relations with Persia; and a 
Petition presented by Mr. Hewitt from New York citizens 
praying for the recall of Minister Lowell.—April 18th. A 
ill passed the House providing for a reform in the manage- 
ment of steerage passengers on ocean steamers, The Senate 





Committee on Foreign Relations agreed to recommend the 
passage of the Chinese Bill with a few unimportant amend- 
ments.——April 19th. Mr. Cannon, the Delegate to the 
House from Utah, made his last epeech in justification of 
polygamy and in defense of his own claim to aseat. The 
House declared his seat vacant.——April 20th. Some im- 
portant nominations were sent by the President to the Sen- 
ate ; they included the names of Judge Taft, of Ohio, to be 
Minister to Austria; William M. Dayton, of New Jersey, to 
be minister to the Netherlands; and Nicholas Fish, of New 
York, a son of Hamilton Fish, to be Minister to Belgium. A 
deficiency appropriation bill passed the Senate, which 
brought to light tremendous extravagance in public printing. 
——April 2lst. The House spent the day in considering 
what disposition should be made of the vast number of 
private claims now pending beforeit. There are unadjusted 
claims, itis said, of taree or four hundred millions of dol- 
lars. April 22d. The President transmitted a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Navy, asking for an ap- 
propriation of #75,000 for the purpose of observing the tran- 
sit of Venus. —-The bill reported by Mr. House, providing 
for the payment of private claims, was defeated by a close 
vote. 





Domestic Items—Large numbers of miners are rushing to 
Alaske, and much lawlessness is feared in consequence.—— 
There are serious Indian troubles in Arizona. Several bands 
are on the war-path, and the military have been called out. 
——Pennsylvania is still suffering from the smal!-pox scourge. 
——A young theological student of Pennsylvania became 
violently insane last week from attempting to commit the 
whole Bible to memory.——A flood destructive to property 
has been prevailing on the Red River, Minnesota.—Labor 
troubles were prevalent in this city during the past week. 
Strikes were resorted to by artisans and laborers of various 
classes.——A band of five armed men attempted to rob a 
train in New Mexico last week. The engine and the baggage 
and express-cars were thrown from the track, and the fire- 
man and engineer killed; but before the robbers could 
attack the express-car, which contained a large amount of 
silver, they were driven off by the passengers and trainmen. 
——The Mayor of Long Island City was arrested last week 
on a charge of having embezzled over $100,000. The Ford 
brothers, who killed Jesse James, were sentenced last week 
to be hung May 19th, but they were immediately pardoned 
by the Governor.——Accounts of great suffering in the 
South still continue to come in. 


Foreign Items :—The question as to Dr. Lamson’s insanity 
is exciting much discussion in London ; he has been granted 
a further respite to May 28th._—The Central Post Office of 
Paris has been robbed ; the value of the contents of letters 
stolen was $200,000.——It is rumored that Herbert Bismarck, 
the son of the German Chuncellor, is to be appointed as 
German Minister at Washington.——Parts of Spain are 
suffering from a prolonged drought. Spanish working elasses 
are still in a state of very great discontent at the Free Trade 
movement. Anti-Jewish riots still continue in Russia; 
in some places thelr houses have been wrecked and their 
property distroyed. They are leaving in larger numbers 
for America.——A partial famine prevails along the coast 
of Labrador; the inhabitants at some points are living on 
seals, and seal oil and crustaceous fish.——Roderick Mac- 
Lean, who attempted to shoot Queen Victoria, has been 
acquitted of murder on the ground of insanity.——Reports 
from Calcutta announce that barbarous political massacres 
have taken place in India. The King of Mandalay has put 
to death an inferior wife, two half-sisters, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and fifty of their relatives.——Serious riots 
occurred last week in some of the mining regions of England 
and Wales, growing out of ill feeling against the Irish 
miners.——Ireland is in a most unhappy condition. Five 
hundred and thirty-one agrarian outrages were reported 
during the month of March ; two of these were murders. 
Two bailiffs in the employ of English landowners were 
murdered last week.—The London ‘ Observer” says that 
there is reason to believe that all the American ‘‘suspects” 
imprisoned in Ireland will have left the country before the 
end of the week.—It is reported that General Ignatieff has 
resigned as Minister of the Interior of Russia. A suit is 
pending against the ex-Empress Eugenie to compel her to 
give back to Marseilles the imperial chateau which that mu- 
nicipality presented to her husband.——Direct cabie commu- 
nication between Germany and America was effected on Sat- 
urday by the opening of a branch cable in Germany. Con- 
gratulatory messages were exchanged between President 
Arthur and Emperor William. 











Severe and disastrous wind and rain storms visited various 
parts of the country last week. A cyclone struck the city of 
Brownsville, Mo., Tuesday of that week, tearing down houses, 
uprooting trees, and carrying persons and animals through 
the air. Several people were killed and many families were 
left destitute. The damage is estimated at $250,000. Relief 
trains were sent from neighboring towns. Heavy storms 
visited parts of Pennsylvania, buildings were thrown down 
and many persons injured. A heavy rain and hail storm 
damaged the young cotton in Georgia on Saturday, and on 
the same day a tornado swept through a part of Mississippi, 
uprooting trees and prostrating telegraph poles. 


Another painful Arctic disaster, closely connected with the 
loss of the ‘‘Jeannette,” is reported. News was received last 
week announcing that the U. 8. ship ‘‘Rodgers,” which sailed 
from San Francisco last summer in search of the ‘‘Jeannette” 
and missing whalers, has been burned and sunk, and that the 
crew is safe but in want. The dispatches ask that a vessel be 
sent to their relief. It is not known when the ‘‘ Rodgers” was 





lost, but it must have been early in the winter. It has been 
decided to send the U.S. steamer Iroquois to the relief of the 
officers and crew of the ‘* Rodgers” at once, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—It costa New York City seventy cents a night for each 
electric light used in illuminating the streets and parks. 

—Patti is being condoled by the press because she netted 
only about #110,000 on her American tour. Poor penniless 
Patti! 

—The newspapers tell us that the marriage fees presented’ 
to a popular New York clergyman during one week recently 
amounted to $850. 

—There are nearly 25,000,000 acres of this country devoted 
to winter wheat. The Southern States are beginning to cul- 
tivate wheat extensively. 

—All but two of the twenty members of the Medical 
Faculty of Harvard University have voted against the ad- 
mission of women as medical students. 

—Kochester is proud of the fact that it is the birth-place of 
&@ most important English, or, rather, American word. For 
explanation see the word ‘‘telegram” in '* Webster's Un- 
abridged.” 

—The poet Tennyson is about to write a nuptial song for 
the wedding of Prince Leopold and Princess Helena. It is to 
be hoped for their sake that the effort will be more succese- 
ful than some of his recent poems. 

—Berlin is making active preparations to build an electric 
elevated railroad. At each station the trains are to be low- 
ered to the street level to allow the passengers to get out or 
in, and then raised again to the track. 

—New Jersey was the scene of a genuine tiger hunt not 
long ago. Two tigers escaped from the cages, as a circus 
company were traveling through that State, and the keepere, 
unable to capture them alive, killed them both. 

—Jambo has obtained a reputation for himself in other 
countries besides America and England. One person alone 
has collected over 400 different newspapers in the German 
language which contain articles or other notices atout the 
famous elephant. 

—The Bible belonging to the Senate, upon which for 
forty-three years Senators have been sworn in, was stolen 
last week. It was one of the relics of the Capitol. It is 
rather unexpected to find that the present Congress should 
know enough about any Bibleto discover its logs. 

—The latest contrivance for propelling street cars is cred- 
ited to Philadelphia. Experiments have been made in tha 
city to shuw that a horse-car full of people can be rum five 
miles by the action of clock-work. Huge stee epripgs 
which will be wound up by stationary engines at the terminus 
of the road, will furnish the motive power. 

—It is related that when Patti demanded #5,000 for each 
concert from Manager J. H. Haverly he remarked that it 
would be equivalent to $50.000 a month, and added, 
sotlo voce: ** The President of the United States works a 
year for that amount.” ‘‘ Well,” responded the diva, 
promptly, “‘ get the President to sing for you.” 

—If ex-Secretary Hunt really perpetrated the following, 
we demand the instant withdrawal of his appointment as 
Minister to Russia: 

Ex-Secretary Hunt was asked the other day if he was not afraid to 
face the dynamite and Nihilists of Russia. ‘I'm not afraid of the 
dynamite,” said he, “‘if they only give me enough of dine him out.’ 
—{N. Y. Tribune. 

—Boston is about to launch a magnificententerprise which 
will provide her with one of the finest schools of music in 
the country. The New England Conservatory has obtained 
control of the St. James Hotel property, and, at a total ex- 
pense of $750,000, will turn itinto a musical college. It will 
accommodate 600 boarding pupils, and it is hoped to have 
the ablest representatives of the Conservatories uf London, 
Leipsic, Dresden, and Paris in the faculty of the college. 

—The infant days of steamboating, when a small boy sat 
in the engine-room and worked the valves by hand, are 
brought forcibly to mind by an incident which happened, so 
the newspapers claim, on the Hudson River not long ago. 
As the Steamer ‘‘ Eagle’? was making the trip from Albany 
to Newburgh, the engine became so disabled that it would not 
work automatically, although otherwise uninjured. Where- 
upon the engineer put the starting-bar in position and for 
several hours in this way worked the valves by hand, bring- 
ing the boat safely to her destination, and only fifteen min- 
utes behind time. 

—One of the most disagreeable features of European 
travel is the universal ‘‘ feeing’’ which everybody expecta. 
One has to pay for every question he asks or every bit of 
service he receives. Senator Thurman, of Ohio, recently 
made a trip to Europe, and in epeaking of it to. friend re- 
marked that he was sorry not to have had an opportunity of 
seeing Prince Bismarck and the Queen o: England. ‘ And 
why did you wish so particularly tosee them?" asked the 
friend in surprise. The Senator, with a sly twinkle in his 
eye but with his utmost severity of manner, answered: ‘‘ Be- 
cause, sir, after seeing them, I might have been able to say 
that I met two people in Europe who did not want a six- 
pence from me.” 

—It is often asserted that there is no such thing as a dis- 
tinctively American school of fiction. The idea! If the 
following bit of fiction, clipped from an exchange, ie not 
distinctively American, we should like to know what it is: 

A boy with a telescopic eye is said to be among the latest wonders 
of Paris. One eve is as large ae a silver dollar and the other as small 
asa French pea. Upto a few months ago this large eye was of no 
use, But after an operation upon it an astonishing change occurred. 
The eye became telescopic in ita range, and the boy could expand or 
contract the pupil at will. At night Le could see the rings and moons 
of Jupiter and the newly discovered satellites of Mars. Then it was 
discovered that the smailer eye was microscopic, a drop of water 
appearing to him through it as a worid of life. 

The fiction, however, is open to great criticism; the hero, 
although he indicates great possibilities, is very unevenly de- 
veloped. We should have given him, in addition to his micro- 


| telescopic vision, a telephonic tongue, a microphonic ear and 


an electroscopic touch. There is nothing like well-rounded 


! characters in works of fiction 
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The Sunday-School. 


THE SYRO-PHCENICIAN WOMAN.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


YONVENTIONALISM seems to me to have ob- 
‘6. scured the divine portrait of Jesus Christ by deny- 
ing to him, or at least by ignoring in him, that play and 
vivacity of mind which is one of the most attractive 
features of human nature in its best estate. He is gen- 
erally painted as a man of dead and unillumined 
sobriety and solemnity. We are never allowed to for- 
get that he was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief ; we are rarely, if ever, reminded that his last and 
best bequest to his disciples was a bequest of his joy. 
We are often told that he was at the grave of Lazarus ; 
we forget that he was at the wedding in Cana. It is 
very certain that a man who carried always a long face 
and tearful eyes, who sympathized with men in their 
sorrows but not in their joys, whose mouth never 
beamed with a smile, whose eyes never sparkled with 
a laugh, whose conversation had in it nothing of the 
Attic salt, would not have attracted to himself publi- 
caps and sinners, or been invited by them to sit down 
with them at their tables. It has been said, and often 
repeated, that Jesus wept, but never laughed. The 
man who uttered this sentence, however, was wise 
above that which was written, and I am persuaded 
that if we were able to read the reports of his sermons 
that have come down to us, as fresh utterances, if we 
were able to put ourselves in the place of his hearers 
and contrast the spirit of his teaching with that of the 
synagogues to which they were accustomed, we should 
be convinced that he made others laugh not infre- 
quently. Of wit, indeed, there is no indication in the 
published remains of his instructions; but of humor 
there seems to me to have been not a little. 

A striking illustration of this vivacity and play of his 
mind, this genial humor, is afforded by the story of 
the Syro-Phenician woman, which equally affords an 
illustration of the misunderstanding which has grown 
out of the attempt to interpret a vivacious, mobile and 
electric mind by minds that are dull, heavy and scho- 
lastic. Christ had been teaching for something like a 
year, most of the time in Galilee. He had been fol- 
lowed by great throngs everywhere he went; the 
people, aroused to enthusiasm by his feeding of the five 
thousand, had endeavored by force to compel him jto 
accept a crown. He had rejected their enthusiasm, 
and there is nothing which makes aman so unpopu- 
lar as his refusal of homage. He had come back to 
Capernaum, and there, in language enigmatical, and 
yet not to be misunderstood, he had told them that his 
kingdom was a spiritual kingdom, that he must enter 
into it through the door of faith, and that all his dis- 
ciples must be willing to follow him in the baptism of 
suffering and blood. The throng had fallen away from 
him, his popularity had disappeared more quickly 
than it had come, and, turning his back upon Galilee, 
and followed only by the twelve, who still remained faith- 
ful to him, he had left for the time the Holy Land, and 
had come in search of retirement and rest to the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon, a pagan country. Coming 
into this region he was met almost at its threshold by 
a woman, a native of Syro-Pheenicia, herself a hea- 
then. She had heard the fame of Jesus; she had a 
daughter who had suffered under the mysterious afflic- 
tion of demoniac possession.? With that faith which 
is sometimes bred of despair, she believed, or, at least, 
hoped, that this Jewish rabbi and prophet could render 
her some help; could heal her daughter, as he was 
rnmored to have healed others afflicted as she was; and 
she came to him in the way, piteously appealing to him 
for help. He seemed not to hear her. Never before 
or after was he deaf to the cry Of sorrow. But he had 
come to Syro-Pheenicia for rest, not for work, and if 
the first act after his entrance into the territory was a 
miracle of healing he must bid good-by to all hope of 
rest. Possibly this may have been the reason of his 
silence; more probably it seems to me—for interpreta- 
tion of such an incident as this we must borrow some 
help from surmises—he anticipated the action of 
his disciples, and kept silence that he might the 
better teach them a lesson. To the Jews, pagans 
were dogs, outcasts, despised, hated. It was no part 
of the misssion of a Jew to convert « pagan, it was 
no part of his desire that a pagan should become 
aJew. The Jews were to inherit the earth, the Jews 
were the favored children of God, the Jews were his 
peculiar and chosen people ; the rest of the world were 
offscouring, condemned, as they believed despised of 
God and to be despised by all God’s children. The 
disciples shared this view; long after Christ’s death it 
was a disputed question in the Christian church 
whether it was legitimate, proper and Christian to 





' International Sunday-school Lesson for May 7, 1882. Mark vii., 
24-37. 

2 For discussion of demoniac possession see The Christian Union 
for March 2, 1882. 





make any effort for the conversion of the Gentiles. It 
is hard for us to understand the narrowness and bigot- 
ry of that age, narrowest and most bigoted in Jewry. 
The cry of this poor woman seemed to these twelve 
disciples like the yelping of a dog; it wearied and dis- 
gusted them. In vain they endeavored to stop her 
importunities ; as when later they sought to silence the 
crying of blind Bartimeus, so now the suppliant cried 
only the more earnestly the more she was rebuked. 
At length they appealed to him to break his silence 
and to send her away. She foliowed them to the 
house where they were seeking for retirement, and 
entered through the open door, and with the persist- 
ency of motherhood obtruded herself upon their rest. 
Then Jesus turned to her, and seeming to share the 
prejudices of his disciples, and speaking in the lan- 
guage of their own scornful feeling, said to her, ‘‘ Let 
the children first be filled; for it is not meet to take 
these children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.”! 

One can readily imagine the benignant face and the 
genial smile which interpreted both to her and to his 
disciples his meaning, which enabled both her and 
them to perceive in it the sharp yet kindly rebuke of 
their prejudices, which he phrased into the words only 
that he might by his acts sweep them away. Her very 
response shows how her mother intuition caught at 
the meaning which scholars have so often failed to 
catch. Her ready repartee is the language of awakened 
hope, not the last despairing cry of a crushed and 
broken heart: ‘‘ Truth, Lord, for the pet dogs eat of 
crumbs that fall from the tables of their masters.”? 

Her strong sympathetic appreciation of Christ’s 
character, her intuitive reading of the catholicity of 
his generosity, profounder and broader than that of 
the disciples who had been his companions for the 
year past, irradiated this answer, and brought from 
him the approving word: ‘‘Oh woman, great is thy 
faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt. Go thy 
way, the devil is gone out of thy daughter.” If I 
have read this incident aright, nothing in Christ’s 
ministry affords a more striking rebuke of that spirit 
of narrowness and bigotry which was characteristic of 
the Jewish nation, but which, unhappily, has by no 
means been confined to the people of any race or any 
religion. 

In one sense the reading of such an incident as this 
may seem to be asmall matter, and it may be said that 
the surmise of one reader 1s as good as the surmise of 
another. To the second objection I must answer that 
particular incidents in the life of such a character as 
Jesus of Nazareth must be interpreted by the spirit of 
the whole life and the revelation of the whole charac- 
ter, and that surmise which makes the incident seem 
most natural and germain to the life and character is 
the one to be accepted. In answer to the first objec- 
tion, I reply that it cannot be immaterial whether we 
suppose that Christ shared the prejudices of his nation 
and looked upon pagans as dogs, outside the pale of 
divine and human sympathy, or whether he rebuked 
that prejudice by an action which spoke louder than 
words. There lies before me, as I write, a recent 
editorial in a Christian newspaper, and one of an 
almost uniformly catholic and philanthropic spirit, 
the ‘“‘Christian at Work.” This editorial discusses 
the question of Indian education. It declares that ‘‘it 
is a serious question whether any special efforts should 
be made to perpetuate the Indian race ;” that, ‘‘ the 
policy of the Government should look to the cultivation 
of those whose ignorance and vice would imperil so- 
ciety, and let the savage go;” and it sanctions this 
proposition to send the red man from the white man’s 
table by a reference to this story of the Syro-Ph enician 
woman: ‘Christian philanthropy should learn the 
lesson of the great Master, who said the child’s food 
should not be given to the dogs.” If the conventional 
reading of the story of the Syro-Phenician woman is 
right, the deduction of the ‘‘Christian at Work” is 
sound. Then the great Master does, by his example, 
bid us look upon the Chinaman and the red man and 
the black man as so many dogs, to be cast out from 
our sympathy, to be left beyond the pale of our help. 
But if I have read this account aright, Christ rebukes 
this narrowness of conception; rebukes it by a con- 
demnation the more severe that it is so kindly ; teaches 
us that no man whom God has made and Christ has 
redeemed is a dog; that all men are children of the 
great Father; that all are to sit at the same table; 





1 The Greek here signifies a little dog, in contradistinction tothe 
dogs of the street, which in the East are mostly without masters, and 
roam the towns and cities in packs and feed upon offal and even 
corpses. The use of this word, which appears only here and in the 
parallel passage in Matthew, coupled with the intimation that the 
Gentiles are to be fed, but not at first, gives an indefinable and im- 
portant color to the whole incident which has been generally over- 
looked. 


2 Observe that she acquiesces heartily in Christ’s declaration, * It 
is not fit that the dogs be fed before the children,” because they feed 
from that which the children cast away or pass by in indifference. 
Our English version, “* Yet the dogs feed,” implies a contrast be- 
tween his statement and hers ; the original implies that she gives 
in her statement a reason for her assent to his, 





that all are to receive the same bounty and that out of 
all the devil is to be cast by the power of the same 
Christ. White, black, red or copper colored, Jew, 
Christian, Greek, Romanist or Pagan, all are chil- 
dren, and to all the heart of Christ goes out in affluent 
sympathy; to all the hands of Christ’s disciples must be 
extended with help and with provision if they have 
the spirit of the great Master, and if they follow the 
example which he has set. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

Centra THouGnt.— The healing power of God. 

ist. To remind the children of sickness. 

Ask the children if they are all well. Let those who 
have pains or bruises speak of them, or even past sick- 
nesses may be spoken of. Tell about a little boy who 
had been suffering with a cold, and could not go out 
to play. At the end of two weeks he was well 
enough to go out; then he got the ear-ache, and had 
to stay in the house again. He complained about it, 
saying, ‘‘I don’t think God is very good to send me 
this ear-ache, after I have been shut up in the house 
for two weeks.” Lead the children to express their 
opinion about how the ear-ache came to the little boy. 
Ask them if they think God knows when we are sick, 
and if they think he cares anything about it. Ask 
how they think we can find out whether or not God 
cares about our sicknesses. 

2nd. To teach that God has sympathy for the sick 
and has power to heal them. 

Let the teacher place a picture of some person be- 
fore the class and tell who it is. By well-directed 
questions lead the children to say that a picture shows 
how a person looks, but not how he walks or thinks. 
Tell them that Jesus came into this world to show us 
how God thinks and does. The teacher should guard 
carefully the danger of making an impression that 
there is ‘‘a Jesus-God, and another God, too,” as a 
little child once said. Let the teacher say that as 
Jesus came to show us how God thinks and acts, w 
can learn from Jesus whether or not God cares any- 
thing about our sicknesses. Beginning with the two 
instances of Jesus’s sympathy and help for the sick and 
afflicted recorded in to-day’s lesson, let the teacher add 
as many similar instances, and also allow the children 
to do so, as there istime for. Afterward draw a large 
hand on the blackboard, and write in it the words of 
the Golden Text—‘‘ The Lord is good’to all ; and his 
tender mercies are over all his works.” 

8rd. To teach how God’s love and power are shown 
to us in sickness. 

Ask the children why God allows us to suffer from 
sickness when he feels sorry for us, and has the power 
to make us well at once. Answer the question thus 
raised by giving instances of how gentle and loving 
and patient children, and grown people too, sick a 
long time, have become: how gentle and patient it has 
made people to take care of those who were sick. 

Lead the children to feel whether in sickness or 
health God’s tender mercies are over us. This lesson 
well learned will be of practical benefit all through 
life. 

SymBo.t Girt.—A card-board hand with the Golden 
Text upon it. 


Lecture-Rloom Talk. 





By Henry Warp BErEconeEr. 


UNITING WITH THE CHURCH. 


F there be anything in the religion of Jesus Christ 

it is liberty. Duty changes its form, but not its 
substance. That which men perform ordinarily by a 
sense of conscience, because it is right, and they have 
been trained to do, the essential spirit of Christ leads 
them to do from love. It is very seldom that an affec- 
tionate child fulfills the wishes of his father and his 
mother because it is right, although it is right. The 
underlying principle is that of morai sense, but moral 
sense takes on the form of love; and we do the things 
for their sake which we would not otherwise do, be- 
cause we love them. Now, where men are conscious 
that they love the Lord Jesus Christ they are called 
upon to take his name upon them, to associate them 
selves together, and to present to society around them 
a living presentation of Christ in his followers. Where 
fore it is a love offering that every one makes who 
unites himself with the church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Itis the wish of the Master, and although it is 
not a rigorous command in the sense in which some 
commands are uttered, yet there is the witness of God’s 
spirit in every age to the usefulness of the church as 
the school of piety, the home of spirituality. This 
should be the only evidence that is required; viz., It 
‘pleased God especially to accept the consecration of 
his people associated together, and in every age God 
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has made the church the seat of his power; not ex- 
clusively, but mainly. When, therefore, I ask any 
to unite with the church, I ask them to make an 
offering of gratitude and of love to him who has loved 
them, and whom they are in their own sphere and in 
their own feeble way to represent; not in his majesty 
and not in his power, but to represent in the element of 
purity and of love. 

Then there is another motive, and that is the con- 
sideration of one’s own want. The principle of re- 
ligion is a social principle. The world is of such 
power, even in its right things there are so many of 
them that touch the imagination, the feelings, the 
sentiments of men on so many sides, that itis only 
now and then there is a man of sufficient stamina and 
independence to stand up and maintainan active, stur- 
dy piety while standing alone in the world. There are 
some, but they are few; most men need the social 
sympathy of associated brethren to enable them to 
maintain godly thoughts and a godly dife,and especially 
an active and sympathetic usefulness. You cannot 
make one stick of wood burn, scarcely two; three you 
can. There are the promises: ‘‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” A single individual can scarcely ex- 
ist and maintain those ardent, sympathetic Christian 
feelings which are the joy and the power of Christian 
life. Men that say, I can live just as well out of the 
church as in it, are rather making an excuse than 
giving a good and solid reason. Theycannot. And if 
they can, it is because, standing outside, they avail 
themselves of the church-life that breathes itself 
over the wall to them. The flower can never say, I 
can blossom just as freely in the nighway as I can in 
the garden. No flowercan doit. Trodden down by 
the feet of cattle, no vine, no fruit can grow in the 
street as it can under the{shelter of the garden wall. 

But suppose a man can; suppose one can live just as 
well out of the church as in it, there are many that 
cannot, and they may be misguided by our example if 
we stand outside. There are multitudes of persons 
who need us not so much personally as our testimony 
and our example. And if the strong stand outside 
what shall the weak do who follow their example? 
We are forbidden to lay a stumbling-block or an occa- 
sion to fall in the way of our brethren. For love’s 
sake, therefore, men should consecrate their lives in 
the fellowship and association of the church; then for 
their own sake ; and if all these elements fail, then for 
the sake of others. When the oil of divine grace is 
burning and is the reason of our life and our light, to 
lead men to suppose that it is not, but that it is our 
own will that is giving faith and power to morality 
and spirituality, is to withhold from Christ the testimo- 
ny that is due te him, and it is neither honest, nor 
just, nor grateful. Whogver has the hope of everlast- 
ing life through the Lord Jesus Christ should make it 
known. And everywhere men should do it whose 
lives have been a testimony the other way. When 
Paul, that was a persecutor, became a Christian the 
world was hardly large enough for his zeal. When 
men have been very wicked they ought to come into 
the service of the Lord Jesus Christ with the impulse 
and the thoroughness that should counter-balance all 
their other life. 

There are not a few whoare to unite witb the church 
on the first Sabbath in May. With us that Sabbath 
has always been like the breaking out of spring; it is 
our spiritual May-day. When the flowers are supposed 
to come, the fields to blossom and to be filled with 
fragrance, they enter the garden of the Lord. It is 
a beautiful service, a beautiful day, and with us it is 
associated with memories that run back almost to the 
very beginning of this church; for the first of May has 
been the day in which more have been, from year to 
year, gathered into this church than all other com- 
munions put together. I trust, therefore, that all those 
that have been waiting, irresolute, at times almost 
persuaded and at other times shrinking from taking 
upon themselves the name of Jesus and entering into 
communivn with their brethren to walk in the way of 
the Lord, will embrace this opportunity and bring 
themselves into this common haven of love, into this 
life of aspiration and endeavor ; and may God bless 
the coming Communion Sabbath to all those that shall 
be joined to us in the holy covenant and consecration 
of Christ. 








Worrespoudence, 


* PIETY FOR THE SAKE OF POWER.” 
Editor of The Christian Union : 

Dear Sir: I was interested and profited by the ar- 
ticle from the Rev. Wm. C. Wilkinson, D.D., under the 
above heading, in a recent Christian Union, and it has 
Suggested a few thoughts which I take the liberty of 
sending you while that subject is fresh in the minds 
of your readers. 

1. The danger pointed out by Dr. Wilkinson—that of 





seeking spiritual good from unworthy or mixed mo- 
tives—does undoubtedly exist, and the temptation 
thereto is so insidious that it cannot be too carefully 
guarded against. 

2. To reach the utmost possibilities of efficiency 


| live on small salaries. 


| thought to be men of little literary ability. 


and usefulness in the work of the Lord is a laudable | 


ambition. 

3. While study and culture and the acquirement of 
every human qualification is desirable and important, 
no qualification is so supremely important for effee- 


tive work as the gift of the Holy Spirit, as promised | 
| tag, God bless rag, God bless bobtail!” and sat down. 


in Joel ii., 28; Acts i., 8; and elsewhere. 

4. That this promise is not obsolete, or designed to 
be of temporary and local application, is evident by 
the declaration, ‘‘ the promise 1s unto you and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off;” and also by the 
experience of Luther, Wesley, Whittield, Finney, 
Moody, Harrison, and hosts of other consecrated 
workers, of widely varying degrees of literary culture. 

5. Human eloquence, or magnetism, or art, may be 
mistaken for ‘‘an unction from the Holy One,” but 
the spurious only argues the existence of the genuine. 
The difference between the two, however closely 
they may resemble each other in some respects, is al- 
most infinite. The ‘‘truly pious (?) leader” who is 
‘influenced by the wish to win the repute of being 
holy,” because ‘‘the repute will help him to wield the 
power of sanctity,” and who would seek power, be- 
cause he is ‘“‘fond, unconsciously, (?) of being seen in 
the capacity of a thaumaturgist” (!) may attain the 
former but he cannot obtain the latter. 

6. The ‘“‘enduement of power,” promised by Christ, 
seems especially, if not exclusively, designed as a 
qualification for service, rather than for enjoyment, 
and as properly neither a spiritual nor an intellectual 
attainment, but a gift to be obtained only by consecra- 
tion and prayer. Hence- 

7. This gift will never be bestowed upon a man who 
secks it from unworthy motives, however unconscious 
he may be of such motives: ‘‘ Ye ask and receive not 
because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon 
your lusts.” Hence, however great the danger of scek- 
ing this power from improper motives, there is no 
danger of receiving it when thus sought. And even 
should an honest, consecrated man be so endued, and 
subsequently become tainted by spiritua! pride of self- 
seeking, he would then, like Samson, be shorn of his 
strength. 

8. The success of the Gospel and the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom will be greatly accelerated when 
Christian workers realize in their experience the bless- 
edness of the truth, ‘*‘ Ye shall receive power after that 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 

E. V. ARMSTRONG. 

GRAND HAVEN, Mich., April 4, 1882. 


ANOTHER EXPERIENCE. 

Here is our account for the year 1880. There are 
four of us; we keep no servant. For food, $200; 
servant at times, $50; fuel, $35; clothing, $100; 
traveling, $50; books, paper, and postage, $25; re- 
pairs and new articles, $40; horse at times, $40; doc- 
tor and medicines, $20; benevolence, $15; this foots 
up $575. The remaining $25 of our salary may be 
equally divided between milk, oil, and tobacco. 

It is true that we have the use of the parsonage, 
have produce frequently left at the house, and a dona 
tion every Fall for the past seven years. We have all 
things richly to enjoy. I was going to say, 

**Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants-that little long ;” 
but I won’t refer to it as true; for it is a string that 
often has the wrong horse at the end of it. Some- 
times itis a mule. But this is the way the wants ap- 
pear to me. 

Will you allow me a thrust at Parson Penurious, 
since you have granted one at Farmer Penurious? I 
knew him; that is, Parson Penurious. He lived two 
years along side of us; and went away with $800 in 
his pocket, I am told. His salary was 800 a year, and he 
managed to save one half of it each year. There was 
no harm in that. It was his own business, if he had 
kept himself quiet; but he generally gave out the im- 
pression to his people that he must have the whole of 
it to live. He was down sick for three or four weeks, 
and I supplied his pulpit every Sabbath evening. He 
thanked me, and that was enough for me. But on his 
last Sabbath, before going away, he had a minister to 
supply his pulpit, and was free to fill mine. 1 was 
not very well, and so I besought him to preach for me 
that morning. Wou:d he doit? No. And what was 
the reason? I believe his own excuse was that it was 
not convenient. But here is the reason given, by the 
chairman of his board of stewards. The church still 
owed him $12, and he wanted to be at the church to 
see that it was collected that morning. He got it; he 
is alive and well; but as for me I would rather dwell 
among bean poles and sunflowers with Oscar, than 
come in contact with Parson Penurious. 

Aside from this kind of preacher I would like to say 
a word as to the respectability of the ministers who 





They are often looked on as 
the ‘‘rag, tag and bobtail” of the ministry. They are 
Well, what 
of it, 1f we are? Did you never hear of this incident 
in Rowland Hill’s life? It isin point, I think. There 
was a meeting for organizing a public society. A gen 
tleman interposed his advice that he thought some re- 
gard should be paid to the respectability of the society, 
and that ‘‘rag, tag and bobtail should not compose 
the committee.” Mr. Hill arose, and lifting his hands 
as in the attitude of prayer, exclaimed, ‘‘God bless 


If God’s blessing rests upon the labors of a poorly- 
paid minister, what cares he for the respectability of 
his post? And if God shall be for him, who is he that 
dare say aught against him ? A Pasror. 


AN ECHO FROM THE WEST. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your articles on the Chinese question and Protection 
are sound to the core. 

As to the Chinese problem: First, is it right, and 
second, is it politic to forbid them to enter the country? 

I. The world belongs to the inhabitants of the world, 
and any person has the inalienable right to go where 
he pleases—with_these limitations: 1st. He must submit 
to the laws in force in the district he enters (govern- 
ment being necessary to society.) 2nd. He must not 
bring with him (either as a part of himself or his be- 
longings) anything calculated to cause injury to people 
already in occupation of the territory. It is not neces- 
sary to speak of abnormal conditions—such as a time 
ef war—for exceptions attend every rule. A few 
thousand hunters stealing a precarious support from a 
large rich territory must not be allowed, and have no 
right, to close the territory against the teeming mill- 
more for 
lands than their value to the hunter; and_to subdue 
them for the mutual benefit of themselves and the rest 
of the human family. 

II. The wealth of a country consists in the original 
value, plus the amount of value produced over that 
destroyed. The Chinaman, by this 


ions who stand ready to pay them much 


consumed or 
standard, is a valuable addition to our population, for 
In the normal 
condition of affairs every person is benefited by the 
prosperity of the country—especially the poor. The 
rich have enough at all times; the poor have plenty 
when there is a surplus. In the matter of wages, 
which is really the vital objection to the Chinese im- 
migration, it must be remembered that the question 
for the laboring class to consider is not the amount in 
dollars he gets per day; but the purchasing power of 
his day’s wages. If all producers work at low wages 
it makes but little difference to avy, as far as concerns 
goods produced and consumed in the country; but 
the reduction of wages opens up half the world asa 
market for our productions. 

We now have the men and the money; we have the 
talent and the enterprise, and the ores, coal, timber 
and food in abundance. But Protection steps in and 
practically forbids us to build ships or to sell our pro- 
ductions at a reasonable price; so Englisia ships carry 
our food to England, and carry English manufactures 
to the ports of the whole world. The increase of 
manufactures resulting from protection bears but a 
small proportion to the increase that would resu 
from opening the world to us as a market. Even 
under the disadvantage of dear food, England has 
grown rich on the means for production of wealth 
whieh we spurn. Why should we raise before us a 
cowardly breast-work of protection, when we have men 
and means to hold our own against the world in an 
open field, and ask no odds of any? S. K. 

8. Louris, Mo., March 31, 1882. 

. 


he produces much and destroys little. 


A GOOD POINT. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

In your last number of The Christian Union, April 13, 
I noticed ap article by ‘‘A Minister’s Son,” in which 
he seems to draw a parallel between the condition of 
the weavers at Lawrence, Mass., and that of the aver- 
age clergyman. For example, he says: “If by the 
laws of existence the young men are ‘forbidden to 
enter the ministry’ by the meager salary of $650, does 
not the pittance $364 and $468 forbid the weaver to 
enter the mills?” Now, as another minister’s son I beg 
the privilege of objecting to any parallel being drawn 
between two classes of so different a nature. I believe 
it is a well-recognized truth that the higher the con- 
dition of cultivation and education the greater the 
demands (and often necessary demands) of the indi- 
vidual. Thus the weaver could live and support his 
family with satisfaction to himself on a sum that to 
the clergyman, with his increased wants, would be a 
mere pittance. Again, the weaver not only himself 
receives the $364 and $468, but often his wife, or wife 
and older children, get the same each, or a propor- 
tionate amount, by which the $364 and $468 become 
doubled or even trebled. J. H. 





Union, Tolland Co., Conn. 
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A Fascinating Story. 


Count Silwivs. 
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letics. Lectures intreductory to the ‘‘Theory of 
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vol., 8vo, $2. 

Professor Phelps’s second volume of lectures is 
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BY WILLIAM R. HART. 
With an Essay on Life, Temporal and 
Eternal. 


SECOND EDITION, 12mo. Extra Cloth $1.25, 


‘*A more deyout, earnest, and impressive stady of 
the great mystery ef future life has not come under 
our notice. "’—[{Philade!phia Evening Bulletin. 

‘H«s evoked more comment, favorable and other- 
wise, than any theolowical volume of the year ; has 
been so wide'y read that « second edition has become 
necessary, It is powerfully presen ited, and as a 
whole, r. Hart's e-say is fuilof thoughtful sug- 
wes ions.”"—{ Boston Globe. 

** Ts very tboughtful and crudit>, and must com- 
mand the attention of a!) ers who are interested 
in the all-important subject that he discusses. His 
work isa reverent, dignified and earnest attempt to 
fathom the purposes of God in regard to human 
geines. as shown in his revealed word.”—[Boston 

‘Oat. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepsid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, emecet nel 


SURE TO PLEASE. 


Guuuday-Scloal Sone Books 


For Every Department. 


New Hymnary..-..-.+-+-+0++ ~— per 100 
Book of ane - 40 * 100 
Alleluia....... haaresasabesedewsabena’ 40 “ 100 
Good as Gold... . 30 “ 100 
Good as Gold (words only). -- 10 “ 100 
Songs for Lit.le Fotks....... + 30 “ 100 


Can be ordered through any BRookeeller or 
Rustic Dealer. Add postage if ordered by 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EAST ata ST., 8! RANDOLPH ST 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 














'| YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE. 








SPURGEON says: “Cruden’s is child's play in 
comparison with this gigantic work.” 
This analytical concordance of the Bible is without 


& \ pes. 1,100 pages, each Bet than Webster’s Un- 
in do th. on! 


CAUTILON,—This is the authorized fourth awe. a tion ; ha« cver 39 ous Important correc- 


tions, not found in the unauthori 
worthy edition—one_ that 
Sample page free, For sale by 


erican reprint, » 80 bitterly denounced by Dr. Young as an un- 
ply wrongs him. Avoid all co ies without our name on the ftitle- “page. 
booksellers, or sent, postage free, for 83.65, by sole American agents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St. New York, 


A Wonderfully Rich Number. 
Issue Dela me Till April 24th, 


ST. 


TH E MAY 
NICHOLAS 

FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Eleven Full-Page Pictures, 


CONTRIBUTIONS oY 
Mary Mapes Dodge, ‘‘ H. H.,” Celia Thaxte; 
Augusta Earncd, Clara E rskine Clement 
8. Brooke, ‘Aunt Fanny,” Charles Barnard 
and others. 


SEVENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, BY 
W. M. Chase, Lungren, Addie Ledyard, Bren. 
nan, Share, Bireh, Smedley, Pennell, Tabe; 
and others. 
THE CONTENTS INCLUDE; 
Sow olf-reared C hildren,”? by Chas. J, 
Brace, Secretary of the Cnildren’s Aid Society 
with twenty illust: at ons. . 
The Baby Ek phant, drawings by J. 
Beard. 
Correggio, in‘ Stories of Art and Artists, 
with beautiful reproductions of his work. 
The Electric Light, interestingly de- 
scribed. : 
The New Red Hiding-Hood, a charm 
ing comedy for chi'aren. 
Play-day at Mentor, etc., etc. 
Sold everywhere; 25 cents; $3 a year. 
THE CENTURY CO., New York. 


TOURJEE'S TOURS 


TO EUROPE. 


10 MFORT, Enjoy mont, Rest, Bee cape i 
tion. Three meals a day. ALL 

Fee luisance avoided 

riage and Steamboat rides, 

ever before offered. Un 

cheapest and most pop 

Send for circular. 











le 
included than 
icnably the : ent 
ul excursion ever planned 
bk. TOURJEE, Reston. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


and year afler year, the standard and beautifu 
collections of Music published by Oliver Vitson 4 
Co. ke ep their hold on public favor, simply by the 
excellence of their contents, Such books of bound 
music as 


GEMS =f ENGLISH SONG (#2 









- NORWAY MUSIC 
2.50), FRANZ'S > ALBUM $. GEMS OF 
STRAUSS ($2), BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG 
(#2), and 30 to 40 others (send for lists) contain a 
perfectly immense amount of the best and most 
popular music, at the lowest price 





Such standard Spenens as 
MIGNON ($3). AIDA , 
FELE (#2), FATIN! ZA ( $2). MANOLA, OR DayY AND 
NIGHT ($1.50), BELLES OF CORNEVILLE ($1 50)y 
and the well-known lighter and easier ones (send 
for lists) have in them a lz arge proportion of ail the 
popular melodies. 


, CARMEN ($2). MEFISTO 


Such good Temperance Books as 

TEMPERANCE IWGHT (12 cts), TEMPERA 
JEWELS (“5 cts.), and HULL'S TEMPERANCE 
GLEE BOOK (40 cts.), cannot well be improved 
upon. 


Such capital Sunday-school and Praise Meeti 
Books as MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts... 
with Gospel Music, LIGHT and LIFE (35 
cts.),and BANNER of VICTORY, (35 cts.) 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., $43 Broadway, New York 


FINE 8. 8. CARDS, 


Baskets of Flowers. 
Moet beantiful original designs of flowers in 
baskets, and texts. 12 cards, 12 texts. 5 cts. 


Words of Joy. 


Original water-color designs, with carefully se 
lected texts. 12 cards, 12 texte. 25 cta, 


Floral Texts, No. 1. 


Intended to meet the demand for a nice card at 4 
low price. Six designs. 24 cards, 24 texts, 25 cts 


Floral Texts, No. 2. 

A packet that cannot fail to prove satisfactory: 
with six designs. 36 cards, different texts. 
Floral Texts, No. 3. 


A packet of cheap cards, but good ones. 4 
cards, and 48texts. 25 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. ¥Y.: 52 Bromfield St. 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia: 
75 State St.. Rechester; 153 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago: 757 Market St., San Francisco. 














E DU CAT ION AL. 














EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high. 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Collest*- 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. A! 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St.. near University Pi.. N. ¥- 
. 8. L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ot. Eleventh year, Superior facilities. Send 








for circular. 
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THE WEEE. 


It is one peculiarity of Wall Street 
speculation that, unless it is under a 
powerful speculative stimulus, where a 
wide circle of influences are tending to 
give it great activity. it reflects only the 
prevailing temporary feeling which hap- 
pens to be uppermost for the moment. 
That feeling, now, is one of apprehension 
and doubt with regard to the result of 
our foreign commercial relations. Shall 
we be called upon in the next three 
months to ship gold? This question, 
loaded as it is with the fact that our im- 
ports are large and our exports are small 
at present, and that the latter are likely 
to remain so for some time, until we can 
tell definitely about our coming crop, fills 
completely the horizon of the professional 
speculator, who now, for the time, is the 
ruling spirit, and prevents any buoy- 
ancy of feeling or any loxg look 
ahead for a larger view as to the 
prospective condition. So long as the 
general public are indifferent as to 
the effect of a good crop on the securi- 
ties of the markets, so long must we 
look for shrinkage and flatness in prices. 
We have had, in the last year, such a 
severe shrinkage that we scarcely need 
apprehend any very long continuance of 
it, but it will require the stimulus of a 
large crop to turn the scale positively, 
and give a fresh upward tone to what is 
now so complete a state of depression. 
These remarks are more with reference 
to the general range of speculative secu- 
rities. The investment class of dealers 
are of another kind; they buy in small 
lots, but generally of first class bonds or 
stocks, and are now absorbing very 
largely of these, so that good bonds are 
really scarce and command advancing 
prices. These are bonds that are gradu- 
ally growing in favor, yet which cannot 
in this state of weak confidence in 
values and prosperities gain the atten 
tion of the investment public. Later on, 
when the spirit and tone has improved, 
we may look for a sharp demand for 
this class of bonds. 

The railways continue to earn heavily. 
It isa surprise to many that, with the 
small volume of breadstuffs and produce 
moving to the centers, and thence to the 
seaboard, the Western roads should 
be making such very large returns. It 
can only be accounted for from the fact 
that our immigrants are flocking to the 
Western States, and that new roads have 
opened new sections and are proving un- 
expected feeders to the main trunk lines. 
The acreage for breadstuffs is undoubted- 
ly largely increasing this year, and re- 
ports are of the most encouraging char- 
acter with regard to the vast fields newly 
opening for agriculture throughout the 
whole Western region. 

One apprehension now producing some 
uneasiness is caused by the delay of Con- 
gress in taking action about renewing 
the bank charters now so soon to expire. 
There is a small minority in Congress 
bent on obstruction at any cost. They 
would crush the national bank system 
even at the expense of disaster to all our 
business relations. These men, mostly 
Southerners, should understand that such 
a course is dangerous, and will surely re- 
act against their personal interests and 
aspirations. 

The bank statement shows a heavy ac- 
cumulation of funds, amounting to four 
millions six hundred thousand dollars in 
specie and legal-tender, and adding to 
the bank reserve $4,000,000. The deposit 
line has increased 22,000,000 about, while 
loans have decreased $3,000,000, showing 
that the people who buy now do not bor- 
row money on their purchases, but pay 
for them and take them away. Money is 
easy at 3 per cent. 
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Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will so@n cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cant. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000. 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 


-. <~ attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors, out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
de sirit ig to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 


PHLA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 








Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 
Pri Investo: 


MATA ond vate rs. 
0 TAL LL NISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
Com V — under construction, 
ang Oar bonds purchased o: tiated 
ANC NEGOTIATION 8 coxducted for 
Pa — "Towns x’ ~~ sas for Railroad 
ae a6 om r Oo 
NDUCT TH FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
ATION re Railroad es and other 
True whose property is = e hands of Receivers or 
ru 
"BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
RITIF o a Qommission. 
WILL B R SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert Yay into interest-paying investments. 
Ca ars and other information furnished on ap- 
P on. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
These statements confi: med by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on applica- 

tion. . B. TKINS & © 


sawrence, Kansas. 
Henry Dicxrnson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 
BANEERS, 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


re ESR . cmd 














THE WESTE. RN 


Farm eons ” 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS fr..0P oS 


in the best localities in the West negotiats d for t 
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ii Christin Union Reriuts 


IA SERIES OF SHORT, POPULAR 
SKETCHES; ADDRESSES ON 


colleges, estates and paves individuals, pon Tk nds. | 


Interest and rincipi aid on day of m iy at th 
Third N ational + —% k in New York City. 


UBLIC TOPICS; NOTE 


Funds prompuy pk Large experience. No | losses. 


Investors compelled to take no land. No delays in 
ment of interest. Only the very choic« st lc 
Full information given to meee seeki 
profitable investments. Seud fur 
erences and a documents, 
F. M_ PERKINS, Pres. Y,. If. PERKINS, Sec. 
J.T. WARNE, Vice Pres. ©. W. GILLETT Treas 
N.F. HART, Auditor. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. rae 458,827 07 
Reserve ample for all other claims..... 657 63 
Capital paid in Cash......... a 000. 000 00 
Net Surplus. . ares 1:406,720 81 








Total Cash Assets............ %4, aos 51 


This Company conducts its business under fthe 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds together equal $1,100,000, 
GEO, T. HOPE, Pres't. 
Cyrus Peck, Sec’y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company | 


New Yoru, January 25th, 1382, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the | 


Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affatrs on the 31st December, 1881: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1881, to 3ist December, 

WOR crviccccescceccssccccccccecce coed $4,039,487 
-remiums on Poucies not marked off 


ear 1,597,534 47 | 





Total Marine Premiums....... - $5 5.62702 1 57 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1881, to 8lst December, 1881. . $4,110,176 72 
Losses. paid during the - - - 
game period............ $1,775,882 Sv 
Returns of Pre- - - 
miums and 
Expenses. ..$924,227 02 
The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
7 1,729,500 oo 








Real, Estate and Claims 

Dany, Cotimated Gt... ceccccccscere 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 
Cag te BAG. 200 cccccccccccscccccccce 





AMOUME, ..00cccccecsecvcccsccces $13,165.466 40 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 

cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 

or their legal representatives, on and after ‘Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 

will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, | 


the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelied. 
Adividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1831, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. WH. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
ites 


TRUSTEES: 

. D. JONE HORACE GRA 
CHARLES DENNTS. EDM ND W. é OR LIES, 

y.H. H, MOORE, JOE LLIO" 
LEWIS CURTIS Adon PH LEMOYNE 

HAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GEORGE W. LANE, 


GORDON Ww. BU RNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
. RAV ROBERT L. STUART. 
Wor, STURGIS, JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. H. FIEL SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH O. Low, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

WILLIAM EF. Tobas, j tYOE, 

ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
THOS. F. woe NGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
HORACE K. THURBER, 


©, A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
ps AS IAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 





J.D. JON NES, President. 
dH S DENNIs, Vice P, 
SW. HL. MOORE, ed Vie Pre 
A.A. RA AVEN,id Vice Pres't 


Those etontetug an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
4Advertieement in the Chrietian nian 














No Connection with Former “8 An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition in 15 Volumes, 9%4 x 634 Inches 
B | It contains more matter than any other E ncyclopadia i] 
WHY iS THE | It is brought up to a later date than aay other Encyclopedia. (%O 
3 It embraces over 40,000 titles, being a verbatim reprint of O% 

Chambers's Encyclopedia with 15 5,000 titles added. re) 
LIBRARY ory Its Type is large and clear, its Paper and binding first class. x @ 
It is the Cheapest Encyclopedia published, we 
Its Price in Cloth being S2O per set; mm 

UNIVERSAL (4 Its ag in Half Russia being S25 per set; FE 
8 Price in Sheep being S30 per sect. ro 
medea sold separately, adding 40c. for Postage, ete. M< 
Ss Bent express paid packed in a handsome box, oz receipt of price, 3 > 
KNOWLEDGE gend for Book of Sample Pages, Club Rates, Opinions, etc. ” iv 
| E &. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 74 and 76 Beckman St., N.Y. r 

The Best, Fullest, Latest, Handiest and Cheapest Encyclopaedia} 















WORTHY SERMONS 


tT Etc Etc 


FROM THE COLUMNS OF THE 


HRISTIAN UNION 


|How to Study the Bible: 

By Lyman Asporr., A valuable lit- 
tle handbook for students, Sunday- 
school teachers, etc. Per copy, 10c. 


|Mr. Beecher in the West .- 


A brief account of Mr. Beecher’s 


Western lecture tour in the winter of 
1877, told in his own letters. Per 
copy, 10c. 


|The Strike and its Lessons 


Two sermons by H. W. Bercuer, at 
Plymouth Church, during the great 
strike of 1877. 


|\A  Layman’s 
Preaching 


Thoughts on 


Discussing the minister’s work from 
the standpoint of the hearer. Per 


copy, 10c. 


} 


| The Future State 

A presentation of the various theo- 
ries regarding the life to come, by 
the Rev. H. W. Brroner, Rev. 8. C. 
Barriett, D.D., the Rev. AnpREw 
JuKEs, the Rev. J. H. Prrrineet, 
and Lyman Annotr. Per copy, 10c. 


Christianity Unchanged by 
Changes: 
Two addresses on the Signs of the 
Times, by Henry Warp Brgcner. 
Per copy, 10c. 
The Army of the Republic: 


| An oration delivered at the Reunaon of 
| the Army of the Potomac at Spring- 

field, Mass., June 5th, 1878, by Hxn- 
ry Warp Brgongr. Per copy, 10c. 


The Whole World in Pain: 





| 





A Sermon on the power of the Gos. 

| pel to improve the condition of the 

human race. Per copy, 10c. 

} 

| Jew and Gentile: 

| -Mr. Beecher’s famous sermon on 
the Jew, preached June 24, 1877 
Per copy, 10c. 

Past Perils and the Peril of 
To-Day: 


A discourse on national dangess, by 


Henry Warp Beroner, preached 
Nov. 29, 1877. Per copy, 10c 


How to Spend the Summer ; 

A series of entertaining and sugges- 
tive articles on Summer Indoor and 
Out-of-door Life, by Howarp Crossy. 
Donato G. Mironeny, H. H., Frank 
H. Converse, Lyman Apporr, Gan. 
Hamitton, and others. Per copy, 

15c. 


A set of the above reprints, comprising: 
eleven pamphlets, will be sent on the 
receipt of $1.00; or ten of cach, making 
110 in all, will be sent for $10.00. 


| Address, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 Washington Souare, 
NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union is to Ges- 
pelize ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The intereata of agriculture deserve more atten- | 


tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Asthe Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical science and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


ABOUT BEING “HANDY.” 
E. E. Rexrorp. 


It is very convenient in case of a 
break-down, on the farm, to have a man 
about who is ‘‘handy” with such tools 
as are necessary to make repairs. If no 
such person is at hand, in the emergency, 
the broken article must be taken to some 
shop, and there is considerable delay 
which could have been avoided if some 
one on the farm had the ‘‘ knack” of 
using tools. Not only could delay be 
avoided, but considerable expense saved. 
The repair-bills on farm machinery 
amount to quite a sum in a year, and 
much of the work could be done at home 
if the boys about the place were only 
encouraged to use tools, and try their 
hand at such jobs as are continually 
coming along. Of course very bungling 
jobs and perhaps entire failures would 
be the result of their experiments at first, 
but practice will lead to better work, and 
in a short time a boy who has any lik- 
ing for such work, and most boys have, 
will become sufficiently skillful with such 
tools as should be found on every farm 
to do any ordinary work that needs 
doing. 

Very often we need a carpenter at the 
time when no carpenter is to be procured. 
If the work is not what some men call 
“ particular”—in other words, if it is 
something that does not require the at- 
tention of a skillful mechanic—set the 
boys at it. Give them saws and planes, 
hammers and nails, and tell them to see 
how good a job they can do. If you can 
offer advice, do so. If you know what 
you want, and how to do it, exp]ain it to 
them, and when they have got the idea 
let them work it out as best they can. 
When the job is completed, look it over, 
and give them credit for everything that 
deserves it. In all unsatisfactory por- 
tions of the work show them what the 
failure consists in. By letting them 
practice in this way for a short time you 
can tell who is likely to prove handiest 
in the use of tools, and that one can be 
encouraged to apply himself, and soon 
you will have a mechanic on the farm. 
It is well for every boy to grow up with 
a familiarity with such work. There are 
scores of little breakdowns which call 
for some knowledge of this kind, and it 
is not always convenient to send to town 
or to employ a man to come and do the 
necessary work. If you have some one 
on the place who can do it you are inde- 
pendent of outside heip. 

Often these breakdowns accumulate. 
The wagon needs attention and the plow- 
handle is broken, the woodwork of the 
harrow is damaged, and the rake has met 
with an injury. Because it is not con- 
venient to take the articles to town they 
are neglected until it comes time to use 
them again, and then they are found to 
be in no condition for use. If you were 
handy at tools you could avoid all this 
vexatious delay, if, when an accident 
occurred, you would fall at it, and repair 
the damage done. You would see what 
a fine thing it is to be ‘‘ handy.” 

Most boys like to work with such tools 
‘as will be found necessary in making 
needful repairs on farm machinery. 
Some will seem to handle them at once, 
and others will be awkward in the use of 
them. But not one boy in ten will fail, 
with sufficient practice, in becoming suf- 
ficiently skilful to do all the work it will 








be found necessary to do on the farm. 
Give them the tools and set them to 
work. It will be a good investment— 
for them and for yourself. 


PREPARE CHICKENS FOR 
THE MARKET EARLY. 


It is the practice of many who raise 
poultry for the market to allow the 
chickens to have the range of the farm 
during the summer and depend mostly 
upon what they can pick up for living. 
If the chickens obtain enough food to 
keep them growing slowly, that is re- 
garded as sufficient. No attempt is 
made to make them grow as fast as 
possible, by giving all the food 
they can eat, so as to send them 
to market early in the season. The 
object is to raise them as cheaply as pos- 
sible, feed generously a few weeks to- 
wards the last, and send to market 
Thanksgiving or Christmas time. Few 
seem to realize that fine, fat chickens 
sell for a much higher price in Septem- 
ber and October than they do in Novem- 
ber and December, yet such is usually the 
fact. Early chickens can be brought 
into condition to send to market in 
August or September just as well as 
later, if they are only fed freely all they 
will eat from the time they are hatched 
until marketed. At no geason of the 
year can a given weight of poultry be 
produced so cheaply as during the warm 
weather of summer. Only a small part 
of the food eaten by them is required to 
maintain the animal heat, and the greater 
part is converted into flesh, while later, 
as in November, when the weather is 
cold, a large part of the food is consumed 
in keeping the birds warm. The most 
profit will be obtained by feeding gener- 
ously and marketing early. 





FROM THE MAIL. 
[The editor of this department wili be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) — 


EARLY TOMATOES. 
Farm and Garden Editor : 

In compliance with a request for notes on tomato 
culture, I send my experience. I have a small 
green-house, and I sow about a thousand seeds in a 
nice soil sifted in a box three inches deep and 
twenty inches square on the Ist of February. When 
in third leaf I thin them out into three boxes of 
the same size, transplanting again into six or eight 
boxes when the plants are taree or four inches high. 
When they reach six or eight inches of height I 
transplant in tin cans or four-inch pots (cans are 
best), in which they can grow till ready for the field. 
By inverting the can, and rapping it smartly, the 
ball of earth will drop out. Have them well soaked 
with water. Tomatoes grown in this way are out 
of the reach of the cut worm, and will not easily 
wilt after setting out. I would recommend more 
frequent transplanting in boxes, as thereby more 
stocky plants can be grown. The same process 
may be practiced in the kitchen by a south window 
on @ small scale. But the tomato is at home in 
moderately warmed green-houses. J.J. Be 

Sarnatoea, N. Y. 

Farm and Garden Editor : 

What is the best, most complete and yet concise 
work on the anatomy, di 
breaking and breeding of horses; giving “also the 
points of a good horse, where to look for them, and 
tne position and elements of good horsemanship. 
Please state price and publisher. S. F. C. 

ORWELL, Vt. 

Either one of the following three books 
will answer your requirements as well as any 
we know of; Dodd’s American Horse Book, 
$2.50; Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers, 
1.75; Stonehenge on the Horse, American 
edition, $2; they may be obtained of the Or- 
ange Judd Co., 751 Broadway, New York 
City. 











SUGGESTIONS. 


THe GERMAN Carp: —Scattered about the 
country are many ponds which might be de- 
voted to fish raising. There are ice ponds, 
frog ponds, and mill ponds, all of which 
might be stocked with fish and be made 
profitable to their owners. The German carp 
seems to be a fish well adapted to stocking 
ponds which have muddy bottoms. The 
mud is essential in order to furnish the carp 
a place for winter quarters. The carp grow 
very rapidly, feed mostly upon vegetable 
products, such as aquatic plants and the seeds 


squash, tomatoes and like articles. When 
fed daily at a certain place they soon learn 
to be on the watch for their food, and scram- 
ble like hungry hogs for their rations. These 
fish grow remarkably fast. In the report 
of the Maryland Fish Commissioners there 
are letters giving the rate of growth in several 
instances. In one instance a growth in three 
months from three inches in length to from 
seven to ten inches is reported, in another in 
five months, from half an ounce to two 
pounds or more; in another, in twelve 
months from three inches in length to from 
fifteen to seventeen inches, and six to seven 
inches in breadth. It is advantageous to 
have the ponds where the carp is kept so 
that they can be drawn down to remove all 
other fish, and facilitate the capture of the 
carp when wanted for market. If other fish 
are present in the pond they destroy the eggs 
and young of the carp. On many farms there 
are small ponds which might be advantageous 
ly devoted to the culture of the carp, and be 
made the most profitable part of the farm. 


THE GERMINATION OF SMALL SEEDS.—The 
germination of small seeds, such as some 
kinds of vegetables and many kinds of flowers, 
is seriously interfered with in several ways. 
Every farmer knows by experience how diffi- 
cult it isto insure the germination of very 
small seeds. Small seeds, if buried too deep- 
ly in the earth, fail to push their tiny shoots 
tothe surface; and if placed too near the 
surface are liable to become dried by the sun- 
shine and the winds, and fail to germinate. 
If the soil is coarse and lumpy a large portion 
of the seed is likely to be lost. In order toin- 
sure ¢uccess with small seeds, the soil should 
be made very fine by raking, the seed bed 
made smooth and even, the seed carefully 
sown along the surface and covered by sifting 
through a sieve soil to the depth of about une- 
fourth of aninch. Then moisten the soil by 
sprinkling water upon the surface till quite 
wet, and cover with newspapers until the 
young plants begin to break through the sur- 
face of the soil. The use of the paper is to 
keep the surface moist, so that the seeds will 
not become dry and fail to germinate. The 
covering also keeps the seeds and young 
plants warm, thus promoting growth. After 
two or three days the beds wfll need to. be in- 
spected every day, so that the covering may 
be removed as soon as the young plants be- 
gin toappear. Usually the plants will begin 
to break through in three or four days. This 
method is practicable for flower gardens of 
smal] extent, and will be found of decided ad- 
vantage. H. R. 


For Farmers’ Wives Onty.—There is 
nothing like discontent to make a failure 
of a man; and there is nothing like a scold- 
ing wife or an unhappy home to create dis- 
content. At the same time an affectionate 
wife anda happy home will work wonders. 
Just read the following story of Benjamin 
Franklin and see if you cannot manage your 
husbands in the same way: 


It is related of Franklin that, from the window of 
his office in Philadelphia, he noticed a mechanic, 
among anumber of others, at work on a house 
which was being erectedclose by, who always ap- 
peared to be inamerry humor, and who had a 
kind and cheerful smile for every one he met. Let 
the day be ever so cold, gloomy or sunless, 
the happy smile danced like a sunbeam on his 
cheerful countenance. Meeting him one day, 
Franklin requested to know the secret of his con- 
stant happy flow of spirits. 

* It’s no secret, doctor,” the man replied. “ I’ve 
got one of the best of wives, and when 1 go to 
work she always gives me a kind word of en- 
couragement and a bicssing with her parting kiss; 
and when I go home she is sure to meet me witha 
smile and a kiss of welcome ; and then teais sure 
to be ready ; and, as we chat in the evening, I find 
she has been doing so many little things through 
the day to please me, that I cannot find it in my 
heart to speak an unkind word or to give an unkind 
look to anybody.” 

And Franklin adds: 

“What an influence, then, hath woman over the 
heart of man, to soften it, and make it the foun- 
tain of cheerful and pure emotions. Speak gently 
then; a happy smile and a kind word of greeting 
after the toils of the day are over cost nothing, 
and go far toward making home happy and peace- 
ful.” 

HanDLine Horsgs.—Men differ greatly in 
the amount of work they can get out of a 
team of horses, uud the animals know this as 
well as the drivers. Some will fret and sweat 
@ team when only drawing an empty wagon, 
while others will drive the same horses before 
a heavy load and not weta hair. This differ- 
ence is more easily seen than described. Kind- 
ness in manner and in tone of voice go a great 
way towards making the load draw easily 
The owner’s handling of the reins is frequently 





of plants. They greedily eat corn cake, boiled 





have seen teams kept poor in flesh by an 
almost incessant worry from an ill-fitting har- 
ness, an inhuman jerking upon the bits, or a 
frequent and injudicious use of the whip. 
Boys are not exempt from these strictures. 
Many teams have had their usefulness im- 
paired by a disregard of the feelings of the 
horses. It is not the well-fed horse only that 
does the most work and keeps in the best con- 
dition ; he must also have a kind master, and 
be treated with a just regard for equine sensi- 
bility.—[Agriculturist. 


RULEs FOR FaRMERS.—1. Do not over-crop 
yourself; or in other words, do not undertake 
more than you can accomplish with ease. 

2. Have a regular system in all you do, and 
do everything with a clear understanding as 
to result and effect. 

3. Keep your lands well up to a good stand- 
ard by a proper fertilizing and « judicious 
rotation of profitable crops. 

4. Keep none but good stock, and see to it 
that said stock is kept in good condition. 

5. Take good farm papers, together with a 
few standard farm books written by practical 
men, who deal only in facts. — [Southern 
World. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONVALESCENCE. 

I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in the convalescing stage of typho- 
malarial fever, and, whenever an acid is in- 
dicated, nothing has been found equal to it. 

J. H. Wixson, M. D.. 
PiymovurTs, Ind. 








FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 


** NATIONAL WIRE AND LANTERN WORKS.” 


WAREHOUSE, 45 FULTON ST., W. Y. 
HOWARD & MORSE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














BRASS, COPPER & IRON WIRE CLOTH, 
IRE WORK, FENCES, RAIL- 
INGS & GUARDS, 





ALSO, a 
Galvanized Twist Wire Netting 
For Poultry Enclosures, Phensantrie:, Pig- 
eon Houses. Kte. Send for Price List 


EST . 


._ GRAZING LANDS anc rouno on 
oe Northern Pacific R.R. 


m MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low Prices ; LONG Tame; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE ANDO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAN Act. 
Mannon THis PAPER Sr. Paui. Minn 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


ope ete Soe: i ation, at prices to suit Ae 
rated book, ** Success With 
Sovall Fruits,’ with a very lib- 


erai offer. e sent 
free, eae tes 1 
New York. 











Kissena 


Nurseries. 
PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED), 
FLUSHING, N.Y, (Near New York City.) 
Catalogue free. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


The Best is oom a 
SAW ForDese riptivet 
cular & Prices write 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR OO., Mansfield Ohic. 











Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser ane 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





far different from that of the hired man. We 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
Frexeh China & English Porcelain at LowPrices 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 ps. . . 
Fine White French Chin io Tes Hote, & 4 pieces.. 7 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 ps. 8 
i! aay a en 7 | ~ eae 8 
WHIT. .. .. cece 
ite English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 ps... 14 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz........... 3 
ALSO ALL HUUSEFURENISHING GOODS. 
Tiluetrated Gptehesee ond Exive List mailed freon 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Coigar Institute, N. Y. City. 
O-ders ques ond on Gor ov Geades free of charge. 
SentC. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 











J. Este ane Co. 
na el ng 


Se CERSzoRT 
Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descriptions of many ele- 








. 


(Write for Price List, Sm Bs mention thie publi- 
THE HIGHEST. STANDARD 


of by vey in ao article so useful and neceseary as 

~wing Machine, ed + 0 cupenaed large sums 
of money, and broug’ he best inventive 
and mechanical talent 7 the laainen of our 


AUTOMATIC 


or ‘‘NO TENSION” Sewing Machine 
Notwithstanding the geveral reduction in price 
made by all oth r companies immediatly after we 
paseo his adiies on the mark-t, our ssles have 
n constantly in ereneng: and the machine is ra > 
idly taking the place of her ‘‘late and improv 
= +9 in thousands of families. 
6 resu abe accounted for by the fact th t the 
AUTOMATIC " embodies 
ENTIRELYENEW PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS 
of sewing mechanism of the greatest practical value. 
It is, therefore, appreciated by 
ALL SEEKINC THE BEST. 
Thespecial merits and features of the ‘‘Automatic” 
are a set forth in our New Illustrated Price List, 
Form 1 
owning or using a a , and which we 
gladly furnish, on. app! cation by mail or other- 


wise 
THE WILLCOX & GIRBS 8. M. CO. 
658 Broadway, New Yor! rk, 

















Union Undergarments. 
Vest and drawers in 
one. Made in all iN] ¢ 
weights of Merino 


nd SOashmere, 
Ghemileties. Princowa 
kirts, Emaccipation 
orm and 





MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 East 14th Street, New York City. 


ALARY AND EXPENSES PAID 
Sf cry Btook, JE o Rochester, Nt 


) ta J. E. onnee NY. ° 
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Artistic WALL PAPERS 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
NEW YoRE. 


IN OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming 
season will be found a reproduction of the most 
choice and expensive fabrics of European de- 
sign and manufacture, among which appear 
quaint old Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique 
metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries 
so much used in former times. We offer a 
decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which cap 
be hung like wall paper, and which, in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated 
with antique designs stamped and raised upon 
their surface, cannot be excelled. 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in 
the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by 
us, which represent, to an astonishing degree, the 
same beauty of design and coloring, thus | lacing 
truly artistic effects within reach of the l west 
prices. 


The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special con- 
sideration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, 
if desired, attend to the entire work of Interior 
Decoration, for which we employ the best talent, 
and to which we give our enema stoeiiananans 








THE 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
By H. H. 





COMPRISING REPRINTED 
FOUR BRIEF, FROM 
PRACTICAL The 
AND Christian 
HELPFUL ' 
Union 
PAPERS ON 
THE IN AN 
ATTRACIIVE 
EDUCATION ainane 
OF THE oF® 
YOUNG. THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


| Seeds oy Cruelty and Fear. 
Il. Burnt Children 
Ill A Victory of Love. 
IV. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 
that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 
readers. Those who have already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 
to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 


Price, per Copy 


15 cents. 


Hundred ; . $10.00. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 WASHINGTON SQuarE, New York. 


NEW RICH BLOOD! osssxetercs 
ake Nev Rich | ———-———— itt cies. 


Blood, and will com —- change the bh od in , 
the entire system in ¢ hree months. Anyy wson GO.CUNONS or 20, Lete-Hags, Cpr 7 arte 
sie will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks & Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
y be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
bey ible. Sent ao mail for 8 etter - =. 
- 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, J 
ly Me. 


* 








Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 





Sep oishew, Apaiia & Co., Basten, Mass., for 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 








SHORTHAND sesess 


. Sent free. Address, E. 


Williamsburgh, . ¥.| 4deertisement in the Christian Union. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The Original and Genuine 


/MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


| ESTABLISHED =. Beils for all purposes. War 
ran tisfactory and Dura 
| ‘ENEELY & ri West Troy, N 3 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure » Copper and Tin for C hurches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULI 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 














Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, 


A — +4 Meneely & Kimperly) TROY, N.Y. 
acture a superior spat A Specia! 
attention given to OHU Oatalognes 
«ent free to parties needing Bella. 


A HURCH 
USTITONS. 


D. OSTERMOOR & oo. 
P. d. Bes 3127. Office, 26 Broadway, N 





. Y. City. 


Church 

~FRINK’S Patent Reflcetors give 
the Most Powerful, the Softest, 

Cheapest and the Beat Light ae 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Park Banks, Smee, Picture ‘Galler 
tres, Depots, nud elee 

















nt Bend ee oof room. Get 
Cire ula st ome oe a beral discount 
to churches and 


i. P FRINK, 51 i cark St. N.Y 


» COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Greatly Improved, In 
daily use in over 15,000 
dairies #n1 factories. The 
PIONEERS and_ the 
STANDARD. They have 
no equal. Made in four 
atyler, ‘ten sizer each 
skim automatically, 
wth or without rinsing 
the cans 

Four gold medals and 
six si ver medals for su- 
periority 






Also Davis Swing 
Churns, Butter Workers, 
Send portal for circu'are, giving facte, 
Vermont Farm Ma- 





Printers, &c 
figures and frestimonial- 
chine Co., Belows Falls, Vt 








MULE Te 


Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
_any of the best’ medi- 
cines known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 










+] Sleey les. Ness, < dis cacss 

Parker S of the $ tomach, Bowels, 

ings, Li iver & Kidneys, 

Hair Balsam, is. ntire! ly different from 

The Best, Cleanes ters, Ginger Essences 

Most Economical a i oa other Toni as it 

ing. Never to restore the never intoxicates, Hiscox 
youthful col y hair, & Co., Cheinists, N. Y. 
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i Large Saving Buying Dollar Size, 
7%, D> ~ ha leading Chas srexcen, pe 

eading Chirographic A 
- i ap eaen and instructor wun ~ 4 


. ——______ course of | ractical W 
Lesso ons in the May No.of the PENMAN’s Aur Jou mung 
Send 3three cent stamps for specimen copy, or $1.00 for 
one year, with an elegant premium. 
D. T. AMES, PUBLISHER, 205 BRoapway, New York, 


“THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER” 


a beautiful ne w Palette, rent on receipt of vy 5 cent 
stamps by E. C. JOHNSON, 37 Warren &t., 


CARES OLL 


for three-cent stamp. A.C. 


-* 


HE C 
— 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING SPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the accion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


W areroomse, 
$20 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st,, Bost.n. 





tCCTORS., A handsome set of cards 
Basset, summa N.Y. 
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Boston Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
fle & atreet. 

Su1caeo Orrice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OrFice: 66 North Fourth street. 








Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed “* Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to “ The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $8 per 
annnm. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents, Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sende. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 





WIRE NETTING. 


The majority of owners of country places, 
at this season of the year, when the carefully 
planted garden seeds are just in a fair way 
to become thriving plants, call themselves 
and their neighbors all sorts of hard names 
for ever having been foolish enough te invest 
in poultry. Nothing can make a calm man 
lose his calmness so quick as a brood of 
fussy, inquisitive, clucking hens scratching at 
his cherished vegetable garden. We call the 
attention of those uvfortunate mortals who 
have to bear the double burden of a poultry 
yard and a spring garden to the advertise- 
ment of Howard & Morse, of 45 Fulton 8t., 
New York, who manufacture galvanized 
twist wire netting for poultry yards, pheas- 
antries, pigeon houses, ete. This wire net- 
ting and fencing is one of the most convenient 
improvements for the rural home that has 
been made for a long time. The -firm also 
carry a handsome stock of window screens, 
eages, garden furniture, and various other 
articles of brass, copper and iron wire clcth. 
We cannot begin to enumerate the useful 
and handsome artieles they sell, but we can 
advise every housekeeper and country gentle- 
man to send for a catalogue and examine 
their list. 


SOME MAY ADVICE. 

How shall I farnish my new house ? is one 
of the perplexing questions of the season for 
housekeepers. What sort ofa carpet, what 
kind of shades, what colors in rugs and lam- 
brequins will best harmonize with the interior 
decorations of the dwelling? To such a ques- 
tioner as this we offer one bit of advice, the 
principle of which ought always to be a guide 
whether you buy Axminsters and Moguettes, | w 
and silk and velvet hangings, or chintz cur- 
teins and simple ingrains: Do your selecting 
and buying where there is a large variety of 
patterns and materials to choose from. In 
so dving you are enabled to form good judg- 


to reduce it to a fine art—the aim of the 
Association—is to make it a pleasure instead 
of pain. 


FOR LOVERS OF CHILDREN. 

Those who are interested in children in any 
capacity, parents, sisters, brothers, uncles 
aunts, friends, will fiod the illustrated annual 
catalogue of G. R. Johnston, 43 and 45 Bar- 
clay Street, New York, worth their attention. 
Mr. Johnston is a large manufacturer and 
dealer in baby-carriages, velocipedes, wagons, 
toys and like articles. His designs are ne w 
and improved, and we are justified in assuring 
our many New York and Brooklyn readers 
that they cannot find a better assortment of 
these goods elsewhere. The catalogue is pub- 
lished especially for the benefit of those out 
of town, and copies are sent, postpaid, on ap- 
plication. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 

The attention of such of our readers as 
may be contemplating housekeeping or re- 
furnishing their homes is called tothe card 
of Charles L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, New 
York City, where may be found full lines of 
white and decorated French China and Eng- 
lish Porcelain Dinner, Tea, and Chamber 
Sets, and all house-furnishing. This firm 
make a specialty of sending goods through- 
out the country by express C.O D., or on re- 
ceipt of P.O. Money Order. Illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list free on application. 


BEFORE INSERTING THE ADVERTISEMENT 
OF THE BENTON HAIR GROWER, to be found in 
another column, we sent toa reader of The 
Christian Union, who had made actual trial 
of it, for information and received the fol- 
lowing reply : 

“The writer, who has an hereditary tendency to 
baldness, has used it for the last three or four 
months, and has found that, while he could not dis- 
cover any increase in the thickness of his hair, the 
falling out, which had previously been quite large, 
has entirely stopped.” 

This testimony, coming from a reliable 
source, was sufficient evidence that the arti- 
cle might be advertised in our columns with- 
out fear of provoking reasonable disappoint- 
ment. 


ONE OF THE NEATEST AND MOsT ARTISTIC 
ADVERTISING CakDs that the ingenuity of 
our New York dry-goods merchants has pro- 
duced is that of Geo. Keyes’ Son & Co., 349 
and 351 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. The device 
is a palette on which the lithographer's art 
has painted a handsome marine view. The 
picture is bright and breezy, and its value is 
enhanced by the modesty of the advertice- 
ment, which covers only a small part of the 
palette and is not printed in too conspicuous 
type. Pee as 

DeaF PEOPLE can have their hearing en- 
tirely restored by the use of Peck's Patent Im- 
proved Ear Drums. Descriptive book and 
testimenials free. Peck & Co., 853 Broadway, 
New York. >: 

Tae New Sysrem or Bre KEEPING. Eve 
who has a Farm or Gar” en can keep Bees on my Pia 
with wood Profit. Fay Circular 4 ti ware 


ules Pree. irs. Lizzie E. Cotton, 
Gorham, Maine 








ANTED. —— ad who ans «ive the highest ref- 

erences, and is a good reader and penman, de- 

sires a position as companion to a lady during the 

summer, or for a jonger period if ‘Qaripaio. Please 

= 7 LORD, 4 Dearborn St.. Room 10, 
cago, Ill. 





ments by comparison. Thesecret of the 
of Mr. George H. Titus, of 607, 609 and 611 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, is that in his exten- 
sive carpet business he takes a comprehensive 
view of the wants of the people, and furnishes 
that large variety which is always necessary 
to a selection by the housekeeper in accord- 
ance with good taste. Mr. Titus makes a 
epecialty of the celebrated Bigelow Body 
Brussels, which are remarkable for their du- 
rability. Our readers may rely upon the fact 
that Mr. Titus deals only in reliable goods. 


CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION. 

This enterprise, to which we have referred 
on several occasions, has entered npon its 
seventh month of business existence, and 
promises to realize the expectations of its 
best friends. It has just issued its spring 
catalogue, which embraces well-nigh al! the 
wants of women and children, and many of 
the wants of that sex born to pay the bills. 
This last fact is not generally known, may 
men still laboring under the delusion that the 
Association's doors are closed to all save 
women. Were such mistaken mortals to 
visit the Lunch Room, and note the number 
of male patrons, they would understand the 
universal spirit upon which the Association is 
founded. The convenience of lunch, retiring 
and reading rooms render it especially at- 
tractive to persons living out of town. Shop- 
ping to them is a weariness of the flesh, and 








FOR SALE, a large collection of rare Postal 
Cards, Envelopes and Postal Stamps. Apply for 
eight days at R. ISAACSEN, 

64 Rulton Street, N. V. 
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RTISTIC 
JELIABLE 


J i UR@BLE 
Aurniture 


6X8 East20"S‘ny. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


Furniture for Summer Cottages. 


B77 7 iss eR AT 


Those answering an Advertisement wi 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ant 
Publisher by stating tna‘ they saw tl 
Advertisement in the Christian Union 














JUST PUBLISHED, 


INTERIORS AND 
INTERIOR DETAILS. 

















i roe ag BE Ith sprotal: de lie. or 
nes an res ; 6° ‘us for 
Low Cost. Medium and Elaborate Wood Mantels, 
Sideboards, Forneue Wr: od Ceilings, 

and Window Trim ae: 

Store Fittings With an Introd 

P'ates. and Notes en Wood Fini«h. 

volume, 

$7, 50. 


Modern House-painting. 


Illustrated by twenty colored Lithogranhic Plates, 
exhibi'ing the use of color in the Exterior and In - 
terior House-Painting, aud em! examvles of 
simple and porate te work in plain, a a and 


Seat boea tn chute pele nostra aek 
CIRCULARS ON APPUCATION. 


W.T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place,N.Y. 
EBSsTER. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 








Get the Standard. 
Standard in Gov't Printing Office 
BEST": make a Family intelligent. 
Best help for SCHOLARS, 
it.— London Quarterly Review. 


GET Webster—it has 118,000 words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 
32, “a copies in Public Scho ols, 

ACHERS and SCHOOLS, 

G.&C MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs., Srpingfield, Mass. 


T Biographical Dictionary. 
sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
It is Ah cumg soaalionl English Dictionary 
GOLD BAK R's 1878, 





Warranted absolutely pur’ 
vocoa, from which the excess o1 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theretore far more econom- 
eal. It is- delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


=| iW, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


The Training of Children. By Henry 


Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. 
. Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, #1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 Washington Square, New York 


BEST sats THE WORLD, 


*RONT 





By the Rev 


By the Rev. J. 


By 8S. Austin 











WASTE SEWING SILK . . 306. peroz 

ae EMBROLDERY SLLK, 40c. per oz. 
hiet, R { 

Knitting me ile Blocking a ich ttene. ‘Mone oy, Purses - 

will be sent t to 


an y cates un reteh a Se Bis Os -” 
any sree pt Cents. Postage stamps 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N.Y. 
238 Market Street, Phila, 





America Ahead! | 


‘DIUDI)E 


TSS8ST 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS 
ASK FOR IT! BUY IT!! TRY IT!! 





Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 


Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries 
hand d ail the year. 7 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens, 


Sk agHis 
FALCON PEN. 


Bend 10 cents for one dozen pens and Price- L’st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prangs’s Fine poy hen ards from 2c to 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


Get the Genuine Article.—The reat popa- 
larity of* **Wilbor's Compound of Cod-Liver Oil and 
Lime” has induced some unprincipled pers ms t> 
a to pam off a simp'e a ticle of thair own 

u manufacture; butany person who is suffering fr *m 
r Youchs, Colds, or Con+ui nupten, should be careful 
where they purchase th s article. 
puffing. he resu'ts of its use are ite best recom- 
mendations; and the proprietor has ample evi7ence 
on file of its extraordinary success in pulmonary 
= The Phosphate of Lime possesses a 
marvelous eo be pe power, as com bined with 
fre pure Oot. Live Wilbor. This me:li- 


|e eS 4 the medical faculty. 


Chemist, Boston, and all 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


It is a practical and swift 
vehicle, adapted t» every- 
day use on ordinary 1 oads. 
Long epnenienss both in 
England and America has 

vroved that it is no mere 

y. Asa means of gaining 
health and pleasure it has 
no equal. Many clergymen 
are now uring it to make 
their .astoral calls. 

Send 38-cent stamp for 

. catalogue to 


The Pope M’f'g Co, 


619 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Re 2 BROADWAY ,N.Y. 
$10.00 REWARD 
id fur auy corse. tu wuich the Coraline 
breaks with six months ordinary wear. 
Price by mail, W. B. (French contil). $2.50; Ab- 


will be 


dominal. $2.00: Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S., 373 Broadway, N. Y. 
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QUEER NOTICES. 


A gentleman near Winchester made a 
rockery in front of his house, in which he 
planted some beautiful ferns, and having put 
up the following notice, found it more effi- 
cient and less expensive than spring-guns or 
man-traps. The fear-inspiring inscription 
was: ‘ Beggars beware; Scolopendriums and 
Polypodiums are set here.” 


The wall of a gentleman’s house near Edin- 
burgh some years since exhibited a board on 
which was painted wu threat quite as difficnlt 
for the trespasser to understand ag the pre- 
ceding: “Any person entering these {n- 
closures will be shot and posecuted.” 


An eccentric old gentleman placed in a field 
on his estate a board with the following gener- 
ous offer painted thereon: ‘‘I will give this 
field toany man whois contented.” It wasnot 
long before he had an applicant.. “ Well, my 
man, are you a contented .f: low ?”—*‘ Yes, 
sir, very.”"—‘' Then why do you want my 
field?” ‘The applicant did not wait to reply. 


A bridge at Denver, Colorado, boasts of a 
notice which might almost claim the dignity 
of being ranked as @ mathematical proposi- 
tion. It is to the effect that ‘‘No vehicle 
drawn by more than one animal is allowed 
to cross this bridge in opposite directions at 
the same time.” An equally slipshod speci- 
men of the Queen’s English may still be found 
exhibited as a *‘ Public Notice” by the South- 
eastern Railway Company at the Cannon 
Street Terminus: ‘ Tickets once nipped and 
defaced at the barriers, and the passengers 
admitted to the platform will be delivered up 
to the Company in the event of the holders 
subsequently retiring from the platform with- 
out traveling, and cannot be recognized for 
re-admission.” Having been deluded into 
buying a ticket, the unruspecting passenger 
on passing the barrier is ‘delivered up” to 
the company's “holder,” who evidently has 
the privilege of ‘‘retiring from the platform” 
with his prey ‘“‘without traveling.” Detec- 
tives may be sent in pursnit of the ‘‘ holder,” 
we presume, by the missing passenger's 
friends, in spite of the statement that he 
“ cannot be recognized.” 


Several years ago the ‘‘ Universal Maga- 
zine” recorded the fact that the notice, ‘* Red- 
ing and Wrighting taut hear,” appeared over 
the door of a school in the neighborhood of 
Hoxton; and a few years since the ‘‘ Leeds 
Express” contained evidence that the school- 
master was still abroad. According to that 
hewspaper, two curious documents were to 
be seen in two different windows in the 
neighborhood of Hunslet. The first, in a 
wretched scribole, is as follows: ‘* A Da Skool 
kept hat—plaise, terms 2 and 3 pens per week 
for reeding and knitting and righting and 
sowing.” The other, in the window of a shoe 
maker, is similar to one we have seen ina 
shop- window in Drury Lane: 


A mau lives here which don’t refuse 
To mend oid boots, likewise 01d shoes ; 
My leather is good, my price is just, 
But times are bad—I cannot trust. 


Fifty years since the following doggerel 
lines were to be seen written over the door of 
& little alehouse on the road between Sutton 
and Potton in Bedfordshire: 


Butt Beere Sold Hear 
By Timothy Dear 


Cum tak a mugg of mye trinker cum trink 

Thin a ful kart of mye verry stron drink 

Harter that trye a cann of my titter cum tatter 

And windehup withe mye sivinty tymes weaker 
thin water. 


The native landlord of the hotel at Lahore, 
In which the following notice to the guests is 
posted up, is apparently determined to charge 
for every possible item of expe’ diture, and to 
allow no fuss about the payment of what he 
anticipates his customers will look upon as 
overcharges: ‘‘ Gentleman who come in hotel 
hot say anything about their meals they will 
be charged for; and if they should say be- 
forehand that they are going out to breakfast 
or dinner, etc., and if they say that they not 
have anything to eat, they will be charged, 
and if not so they will be charged, or unless 
they bring it tothe notice of the manager ; and 
should they want to say anything, they must 
order the manager for and not anyone else; and 
Unless they not bring it to the notice of the 
Mavager they will be charged for the least 
things according to the hotel rate, and no fuss 
Will be allowed afterwards about it. Shouid 
&ny gentleman take wall-lamps or candle-light 
from the public rooms, they must pay for it 
Without any dispute its charges. Monthly 
gentlemans will have to pay my fixed rate 


absent day in the month, they will not be 
allowed to deduct anything out of it, because 
I take from them less rate than my usual rate 
of monthly charges.” 

We have before us a printed circular, 
headed, ‘‘ Invitation of Subscription,” issued 
by a continental firm, and urging upon 
postage-stamp collectors the immense ud- 
vantages of a stamp-journal published by the 
said firm. It is, says the notice, ‘“‘the only 
stamp paper in all the world that takes care 
to publish regularly the commercial accounts 
of principal centers of stamps trade; besides 
which with this year the direction, intending 
to satisfy evermore its readers, has given 
earnest to same new correspondents in Lon- 
don and Paris.” Over and above ‘autertic 
accounts” of certain society proceedings, 
the paper promises various new features. 
Among these there Is to be—‘‘ An apposite 
ruddle”—though what ‘‘ruddle” 1s meant 
for we cannot guess—“ entitled corrispond- 
ences is designed to the demands, requests, 
delucidations, and whatever similar article 
inspecting stamps that subscribers are in 
righ to imsert.” ‘The paper,” it is further 
announced, ‘for the modicity of its inser- 
tions prices sustain the competition with 
whatever other paper.’ This assertion muet 
be cheering to the postage-stamp collectors 
who understand it.—[{Chambers’s Journal. 








Turkish, Russian & Electric 


BATHS. 
34 Clinton St., Brooklyn, fH. Y. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries, the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for colds, 
catarrh, rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, paraly- 
sis, malarial, and nervous di , sleep 
and kindred affections. They purify the blood, 
equalize the circulation, strengthen the muscles 
and beautify the complexion. 

OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 











1839. 1882. 


a & CO, 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton st., 


Offer s New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velwets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 

LAOE OURTAINS, LAMBEEQUINS, OORNICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County. 
WNGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 
Also HAMS. 

Long Island Kggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
Aud a general assortment of. 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn. 








Burt’s Shoes 


SEND TO 
ED. BURT & CO., 
237 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for their Mlustrated Cata- 
jogue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders wil) 


receive prompt 
attention. 













. Christian 
> Union. 





Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


530 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N. Y, 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
sonjer 4 savor unon the Advertiser and 
ud .one, o> statine ~hat they saw the 
~Movertiaement in the Uhrietian )/niae 





The Most Exten- 
sive Showrooms. 


The Largest Stock. 


The Choicest Pat- | 
terns. 


The Lowest Prices, 


ct 


GEO. Ht. 
‘Carpet Warehouse, ; **“*** 


607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 


Oil-Cloths. 


Linoleum. 


THUS? 


' win dow Shades. 


Smyrna & Turkey 
Rugs and Mats. 














af 


BABY CARRIACES, 


The Finest and Largest Assortment in the 
city to select from, ranging in prices from 


$5 to $60. 
G&G. R. JOHNSTON, 


43 and 45 Barclay St., New York. 


Call and examine, or send for an Ilustrated Cata- 
logue, mailed free. Also a large line of 


Boys’ Wagons, Velocipedes, Bicycles, Toys, &c. 








AGENTS 


WANTED! aceeze,t 
s CANVASSERS for 
ZELL’S U. 8. BUSINESS DIREGTORY 

FOR 1882. NOW READY. 
Contains liste of Business House~, popuiation of 
Cities and Tow ns,to and including 3,000 inhabitants, 
and U.S. Tariff. Liberal Terms. Address 


U.S. DIRECTORY Y CO, (uimited), 


4 Arce St. . Philade. phin. 


GENTS WANTED for Wood's Household 
Practice of Mediciu , Hygiene and Surgery. 
dev fuli-pawe advertisement lu _ Chcistisu Union 
of March t6th, Aduress fur partic 
Wit ie - . -. wWeOD & © 0. -” eu fchore, 
27 Great it Jor yuer otrect, New 


WANTED. 





AGENTS wanted forthe immensely per ular book The 
Lives of all the Presidents of the U.S. C mnpletes 
in one large elegant !llustrated volume. The fastest selling bork 

in America. Immense profitstoagents. _ Every intelligent per- 
son wants it. Any onecan become a successful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland, Maine 


ANTED AGENTS for the complete ard au 
thentic Life of Henry W. LoNGFELLOW, by 


F. H. Underwood. Illustrated The people are ready 
forit. B. B. RUSSELL, 57 Oornhill, et Mase 
is made by selling ** Mother, 


AGENTS sess 


a. uriosities of the ~™ ” Bishoy Haven's ‘* Amer 


ican Progress," Bib'e 
E. B. TREAT, Pup., ier Broadway, N. Y. 


HORTHANDS y geail or yereous ly. 
by mail : r personaly. 
ituations precered ! rT pupils when competent. 
eud foreircuiar. W.G.CE natinanecnenst a ¥. 


IMMEDIATELY! 
26 Young Men and Women ‘9 
prepare for Special Positions as 


Book-koepers, Penmen, Salesmer. £0. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address with stamp, COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesville, 


Send for Ill strated cirealar 
and proof that 8100 a month 














FREE ALL! 


One set (6) Silver Steel Tea Spoons, 1 Silver-plated Sugar 
ell, 4 dezencolore {Japanese Napkins, H ored 
Kagraving, The Lord's Prayer, wit colo 
Washington, Lincoln, Garfield and Arthur, size 19x24 
Inches, Allsent post paid, provided you will cut this out 
and return with 17 three cent postage stamps to pay 


postage and packing expenses. Address 
E, G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street, New York. 





*HOPE FOR THE 
A New Discovery. 


It has always been supposed that after 
the head became glazed and shiny it was 
hopeless to expect any hair. We have demon- 
strated that this iserroneous by having grown 

ir on hundreds of pees as glazed as a 

“ billiard-ball " for yea 

Thiscutisa atidesscdghe view of ane follicle 
and ci illa from which the hair 

t will readily be seen that though ae hair is 
gone ‘from the surface it is still alive and 
heaithy beneath the scalp, and is only pre- 


fdilicle in which it should grow. The heac 
is most frequently years in becoming bald. 
me the epidermis becomes hard and 





th 

do not leave the sc iy the young hair is ail 
ali ve and healthy ; but, like any form of ve 

le life, cannot force its way through the 

Crust but lies dormant until the surface 

S SO eee. The glands and tissuescan then 

@ bair food fakin to manure in the 

vegeta’ ay world), the weak life is stimulated 

into new energy and ayes and the hair 

starts on afr growth under the new and 

favorable conditions. 





veutec fom growing by the contraction of the] The Hair Bulb.... 





BALD! 


me 


BEFORE USING, 


I had notap 
the Grower a 
4 few weeks when 
new hair corm- 
meced to grow 
over all that part 
of my head which 
» was bald, 
_ have as 


air as 


ye 
4 —7- ,Cleveland,O 


APTER USING. 








“rous 
anew growt 
. Whol esale, Bowers & La 





The Druggists of Cleveland 
Among all the preparations we have sold 
Senton's Mair Grower in the & 
one that we have ever known to 
on heads after they had become bald rt 
We have positive knowl o 
cases in which It has 
h of hair 


Bento om, Myers & Co., hey ee ale Se ro “4 x Cobt « 
. Ss. We 
Dr. 'F.S. Slosson, W. H. Harness & Co o.; J i 


Peck, Henry & Davies, L. Smithnight & Son, A 
H, George, Marshall L. Shay and others. 


Benton’s Hair Grower 


iret and = 
Time 14 to 30 days. 

Will Start a growth of Hair.— 
Time 30to 6O Days. 


—Time 6 to {2 Months. 








Will Stop Hair Falling out.— 


Will Crow Hair 3 to Ginches. 








foltowi no Be facts 


hate tn 80 
i Fe ry tt = ans £0 om or eyebrows i 
Amey me suger on pens oe 


Cote Geir as 





Made with them at the time, and should they 


—— 


In the hundreds of cases in which we have produced 
a good growth of Hair on those who have been bald 
and glazed for = we have fully substantiated the 


eases out of ev: 100, n 
is just the thing. 


vesetable or or iineral polson. 
Fie ust ay camy ae hair und dn "cry over recorded tn the annals of salence. 


~ Price, $1.00:per Botte, ponte stent $2.00 per Bottle. ‘Triple Strength, $3.00 





no matter how long bald. 


Our Contract, No Hair, No Pay. 


On demand we will pay Five Dollars, one year from 
date, on conditions that Benton’s Hair Crower, when 
it has been used according to directions, produces uo 
New Growth of Hair. 








Ask Ping t Druggist or Barber to 
the money can be sent tous 
GROWER will be sent prepaid, 


BENTON HAIR CROWER CO. 


334 Enctid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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~ CO-OPERATIVE 
Dress Association, 


(LIMITED. ) 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN BLACK & COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
FO'ULARD AND SUMMER SILKS, COL- 
ORED & BLACK DRESS GOODS, TABLE 
LINENS, NAPKINS, DAMASKS, TOWELS, 
HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS, HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
FROM THE CHEAPEST TO THE FINEST 
IMPORTED. 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES AND HANDKER- 
CHIEFS. LADIES’, MISSES’ AND ONILDREN'S 
UNDERCLOTHING, SMALL WARES, BUTTONS, 
NOTIONS, RIBBONS. 

immense stock Sun Umbrellas, Men’s Fur- 


nixhings, Millinery, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Suits and Garments. Boys’ Suits. 


Fine stock Boots and Shoes, Upholstery, 
Stationery and Hair Goods. 
Lunch and Reception Rooms on Fifth Floor. 


Most convenient and reasonable stores for shop- 
ping in New York. Charming resort for strangers. 
Three doors west of Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


Spring Catalogue sent free. Orders by mail or 
telegraph prom tly filled. 


31 & 33 West 23d St, 
NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALES, Manager. 





The season for disposing 
of goods at wholesale being 
ended, Messrs. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO. 
have transferred to their 
retail counters their entire 
reserve of Black and Col- 
ored Silks and Satins, con- 
sisting of Brocades, Roman 
and Persian Stripes Moire, 
Rhadames, Satin Surahs, 
Summer Silks, etc. 

These goods will be sold at 
prices that defy competition 
at wholesale or retail. 


4IAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. i ith St. 





JAS. 6. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


And Round Hats. 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF LADIFS’ 
MISSES’ AND CHIL DREN'S 


HATS AND BONNETS 
N MANILLA, CHIP, BELGIAN, MILAN, POR- 
OUPINE, LEGHURN AND FANCY BRAIDS 
At Peopalar Prices. 


OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 


NOVELTIES IN BEADED, SPANI3H AND ORI- 
ENTAL LACES AND LACE GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS, FTG. 


JAMES C. JOHNSON, 
& FAUPOURG POISSON | No.5 EAGT UTH AT. 











Announcement 





PAPERS. 


0.0, CASE & SONS, 


837 Broadway, Cor. 13th St., 


having completed the enlargement 
of their Store, have opened a De- 
partment for WINDOW SHADES 
in connection with their WALL 





FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Our etock embraces a variety so extensive that 
we will pot attempt to enumerate. An examination 
will convince the most skeptical that we still excel 
in stylez and prices, 


FRESH CANTON 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE 8HIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 

WHITE MATTING, $4 PER ROLL, 
or 100. PER YARD. 

RED OHEOK, #5 PER ROLL, 
oR 12}0. PER YARD. 











300 DIFFERENT PATTERNS FINE FANCY MAT- 

TINGS, ALL THE NEW DESIGNS AND COLOR 

INGS, AT $10 PER ROLL, 
OR 250. PER YARD. 





Uphoistery Coods and 
Furniture Coverings. 


All —" antisite Noveities to be found in ths de- 
partment 


WINDOW SHADES. 


A large variety, new styles of Dados and Borders, 
our own special designs. 








WE MAKE AND HANG MORE SHADES THAN 
ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


Sheppard Knapp&Co 


SIXTH AVENUE AND THIRTEENTH STREET. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








Weare constantly adding many elegant novelties 
in our 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most reasonable prices. 





OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


Are the products of the moet reliable foreign "and 
domestic manuiacturers, and we suarantee every 
yard sold to be exactiy as repre eated. 





We make epecial mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84. 


They made in our own work-rooms and are 
of most ‘cuca! Jent value. 





Gents’ unlanndried 


SHIRTS 


Made to order of Wamsutta Muslin and guaranteed 
a perfect fit, at 
99c. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 





SPECIAL CARE otvey f° ALL ORDERS BY 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


CAKPE?S. 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Prior To REMOVAL 


Wil! continue to offer 


LARGE SPECIAL LINES 


Axminster Moquette, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


AT CREATLY 
Reduced Prices. 


649, 651 & 655 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK. 


PREVIOUS TO RE- 
MOVAL,Ma Ef eeeeee 
New Store, West 
23dS8t., we Sha ering 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
in every department. 
This affords a rare op- 
portunity to purchase 
at much less than its 
real value new and de- 
sirable CLOTHINC for 
CHILDREN, BOYS 
AND CIRLS, all ages 
upto iGyears, ata sea- 
son of the year when it 
is most needed. 


“ail orders have carefulattention. Cata- 
logues free. 


BEST & GO., 


Liliputian Bazaar, 
315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N.Y 


ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


Table China and Glassware, 
Bronzes, Glocks, Plaques, 


VASES, Etc., Etc. 


Ovington Brothers 


246 to 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street, Brooklyn 3 
145 State Street, Chicago. 
Special attention invited to 
our new room, on second 
floor, main buliding, for our 
display of fine plates, sets 
of Cups and Saucers, and 














other choice goods. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand Street, N. Y, City. 


Summer Silks, 


@ PIECES RICH COLORED AND WHITE 
STRIPES, JUST LANDED, 750. 
SPEOCIAL—BLUE AND WHITE STRIPE FOR 
MISSES. 


FOULARDS. 


POLKA DOTS, ‘BLACK AND COLORED 
GROUNDS, 4 INCHES WID3G, 55c., 65c., 
Tbc., S8c., $1, Bl.lu FINE 
ASSORTMENT. 

0 YARDS BROCADE SILKS, bbc. ; have been $2, 


Parasols. 


BROCADE AND LACE COVERED PARASOL, 
$1.63, 82, 82.25. 
FINER GOODS, $4.50, $6, $8, to $25. 


LACES. 


BLAOK SPANISH LAOES, 17¢., 21¢., 25c., 
B5c., 45c. up. 

OOLORED SPANISH LACES, 87¢., 40c. per 
yard. 

BLACK SILK RUN SPANISH #2. 25, 
$2.50, $3, $4.50, &5 up. 

BLACK AND O@LORED BEADED LACEs, 89c., 
$1, $1.25, $1.50 to $20 per yard. 

BLACK AND — BEADED OROWNS, 
75c., $1, $1.50 u 

BEADED ronbe ¢ 99 50, $12, $14. 


LAOES, 


EMBROIDERED PASSEMENTERIES. $1.50, 
$2.50, $3 50, $5, $7, $10. 

COLORED AND BLACK PASSEMENTERIES 
$1.50, $2 50, $3 50, $5, 86 to $25 per yard. 


DRESS GOODS 


FIRST FLOOR NEW BUILDING. 


OOLORS IN NUN’S VEILING. 


75 PIECES TAPE-EDGE NUN’S VEILING, 
PINK, BLUE, OREAM, NILE, HELIOTROPS, 
AND WHITE aT 25c.; wortH 50c. 

50 PIECES EORU, 32-INCH VEILINGS, 29c. ; 
REOENTLY SOLD 50c 

44 INCH FRENOH FOULE, 48c.; WELL 
worTH 85c. 

40 preces 44-1NcH NUN’S VEILING, 36c. ; 
HAVE SOLD aT 65c. 


46-INCH FLANNEL SUITINGS, 3lc. EXAM- 
INE. 
100 PIROES LACE BUNTINGS, 10c.; Haase 


SOLD aT 250. 
English Walking Jackets, 


ALL-WOOL OLOTH, ALL COLOKS, $2.75 


Military Jackets, 


OADET GRAY AND ALL OULORS, TRIMMED 
BRAID, $4.75; HAVE BEEN $8 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ELEGANT 


IMPORTED DOLMAN WRAPS, 


IN SATIN BROCADES AND SATIN RHADAMES, 
$19 75, $25, #30; MUCH BELOW IMPORT- 
ING OOST. 





250 EMBROIDERED FICHUS AND SHOUL- 
DER CAPES, $2 50; worth $5.50. 

500 DOLMAN WRAPS IN FRENOH D’ETE, 
CASHMERE, AND OAMELS’ HAIR, RIOHLY 
TRIMMED PASSEMENTERIE, SPANISH LACE, 
AND ORNAMENTS, $5.00 $8, $10, and 
$18 75 

Ga” MOST OF THESE ARE IMPORTED SAM- 
PLES, AND WE ARE OFFERING THEM AT JUST 
HALF PRICE. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine. 


Out of town f uiilies, and for that matter city famt- 
Hes also, vil! find it convenient to have this Magazine 
at hand, the principal part of which is devoted to » 
Priced avd Illustrated Catalogue of all goods sold in 
our 52 Departments. 


SINGLE OOPIES. lic. ; or 50c. PER ANNUM. 





ORDERS BY MiIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 54, @0, @2, 64, 66, #8 AND 70 ALLEN BT., 








&@, G1 AND 6 ORCHARD ST. 





